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The Fake Cry 


of Home Rule 


By William Marion Reedy 


R. JOSEPH W. FOLK appears to be winning 

M his race for: the Democratic nomination for 
Governor. The “arguments” against him 

are ineffective. The opposition to him is demoralized. 

He has, to all appearances, won his battle in fair 
fight. Any effort to trick him out of the fruits of 
victory must end in disaster. No one has fought Mr. 
Folk harder than I have fought him. But my fight 
is done. He has won his battle in the open and on 
the level and I shall be no accomplice in any “job” to 
“do” him. 

When I speak of a job I mean the plot to spring 
the cry of “Home Rule” in St. Louis. 

I don’t believe in Home Rule for St. Louis. Nor 
does any one else, save as a scheme to take a lot of 
St. Louis appointments away from Mr. Folk. when he 
shall have been elected Governor. 

“Home Rule for St. Louis” means a riot of thievery 
and jobbery. It may “look good” now with a man 
like Rolla Wells in the Mayoralty, but what will it 
look like with a man as Mayor who represents a com- 
bination of the worst local elements in both parties? 

“Home Rule for St. Louis” means a_ bi-partisan 
machine that shall control the police, the elections, the 
saloons and every element that dominates practical 
Home Rule for St. Louis means existence 


politics. 


forever under a “deal” between Butler and Ziegenhein. 


It means a corrupted police force, a crooked election | 


office, a general saturnalia of crime under the protec- 
tion of local bosses in a “divvy.” 

We have heard much against control of city poli- 
tics by ‘State boards. At least the State boards had 
one virtue—that they were held in restraint by the 
responsibility of the appointing power to rural opinion. 
Take away that responsibility; let St. Louis run itself 
by a series of arrangements between the respective 
machines and we shall have a “hell upon earth.” 

I have gone as far in this fight for a friend of 
mine as any man could go. What I owed to friend- 
ship I think I have paid. I owe something to my 
town, and the least I can do is lift up my voice 
against this cry of Home Rule, which means nothing: 
and can mean nothing but a revel of corruption and de- 
bauchery. 

Governor Dockery has wobbled on this proposition. 
The one thing: 


So has Mr. Folk. They are wrong. 





St. Louis does not want is “Home Rule” of the sort 
contemplated in the cry that has gone up from the 
local “boys” since it has appeared likely that Mr. Folk 
would be nominated for Governor and would, in the 
event of his election, have the appointment of a Police 
Board, an Election Board, an Excise Commissioner, 
a Coal Oil Inspector, a Beer Inspector and some other 


officials. 


I’m not afraid of the election of Joe Folk. If nom- 
inated he will carry the State by 100,000 majority; and 
when he is elected nobody but crooks will be “shown 
the way to the bridge,” I expect to stay here. I expect 
Joe Folk to be a fairly liberal Governor and I don’t 
expect to die of thirst on Sunday during his term. 

The better, the thinking elements of St. Louis do 
not want Home Rule for St. Louis. That is a cry 
put up by local politicians to perpetuate every abuse 
and remove every restraint that now exists under the 
so-called system of government by State Boards, 
Home Rule for St. Louis under the new shibboleth 
means that every evil of State government of cities 
shall be multiplied multitudinously. It is “good poli- 


tics,” I admit. But it is putrid citizenship. 


Mr. Dockery has “funked” under fire. Mr. Folk 
has done the same. Each now knows that Home Rule 
for St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, and other cities 
in the State means the creation of an evil power, the 
limitations of which are almost unimaginable. State 
3oard control of Missouri cities has always been saved 
from absolute rottenness by executive regard for rural 
public opinion. Let us keep it that way. 

In order to cheat Joe Folk out of a few local ap- 
pointments I am not willing to deliver this city where 
I was born into the hands of such a combination as 
has heretofore existed between Edward Butler and 
Henry Ziegenhein. 

I’ve gone the distance and through some heavy mud 
for some friends of mine in this fight. We're licked 
and licked good and hard. That’s good for any bunch, 
1 am not in favor of any movement to seduce Joe Folk 
into a scheme of Home Rule that shall morally paralyze 
and immeasurably pollute the town. 

The Home Rule fake doesn’t go, for me. 

Give Joe Folk a show. He has won it in the open 


and on the squafe. 
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The Tariff as an Issue. 


ENATOR NEWLANDS, of Nevada, went to the 
S trouble of declaring, lately, that the tariff ques- 
tion is dead. It may be dead in sage-brush Neva- 
da, but it’s still a very lively question in New York, in 
Massachusetts, and all the great manufacturing States 
of the East and Middle West. And these are the States 
which determine National policies of legislation. The 
tariff question is no more dead than is the race ques- 
tion. The very fact that Senator Newlands took 
pains to unbosom himself in regard to it shows that 
it continues to be a burning issue. The “stand-pat” 
idea won’t do in a progressive, ambitious, hustling 
country like -this. For us to “stand pat” on any 
problem would mean retrogression, dry-rot. Great, 
vital economic issues cannot be silenced with empty 
a priori assertions. To argue that free trade will for- 
ever remain an iridescent dream in the halls of Con- 
gress solely because it was not in the forefront of po- 
litical discussion since 1896, betrays an anzmic brain 
and myopic reasoning faculties. Before very long, 
the question of free trade or no free trade will super- 
sede every other politico-economic problem, and will 
continue to be the paramount issue until it has been 
settled, and settled rightly. 
oh he 


A Marine Disaster. 


THERE is no longer any mystery about the sinking 
of the Petropavlovsk. She struck a Russian City 
Directory planted at the entrance of the harbor by 
Admiral Togo’s men. 

eb 
Andrew Carnegie’s Latest Philanthropy. 


THE creation by Andrew Carnegie of a $5,000,000 
fund for the benefit of heroes and their dependents is 
a bit of philanthrophy and a recognition of valor the 
civilized world well may applaud. It is an act from 
which great blessings will flow, and it strikes nearer 
the popular chord than all the endowments of univer- 
sities or libraries he and others have so generously 
Neglect of heroes is a sin of which gov- 
Many 


provided. 
ernments as well as people have been guilty. 
men whose names illumine history and story to-day 
have gone with their dependents to unmarked and long 
since forgotten graves. We are too prone to forget 
such men and their deeds in the strife and struggle 
for existence. Our heroes of the past have received 
their little mead of praise, a small monetary reward, 
perhaps a medal, and then been cast adrift. As most 
heroes are ‘dependents, and spring from the poorer 
classes, Mr. Carnegie’s fund is sure to bring some 
sunshine and comforts into homes which would other- 
wise be desolate and miserable. Moreover, it may 
serve to stimulate a spirit of emulation among our 
other multi-millionaires who are striving to promote 
philanthropy. The heroes of the battleship of Mis- 
souri should not be forgotten. 


cb oh 


Stop the Future Books. 


HAvE the future book operators laid down the 
“glue” for protection? Books on the big turf classics 
are still being conducted in open defiance of the Postal 
authorities, who haven’t as yet done anything to en- 
force the order against the gamblers. Money is be- 
ginning to pour into the book-makers’ coffers on the 
World’s Fair handicap, and horses are being backed 
which have no more chance of starting or of winning 
As all money goes in, “play or pay,” 
The mak- 


than a goat. 
Mr. Bookmaker has a cinch on holding it. 


The Mirror 
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ers of future books should be squelched. Their game 
is nearly as raw as the get-rich-quick scheme, and 
their operations tend to injure the sport of horse rac- 
ing. The men in the business now are millionaires, 
and most of their possessions have been plucked from 
It is time to shut them up. 


ah oh 


A Timely Innovation. 


the public. 


THe Pennsylvania Railroad Company is making 
rapid progress in the carrying out of its plan to give 
its employes sufficient training to make them capable 
of rendering quick, intelligent aid to passengers in- 
jured in accidents. The officials declare themselves 
well satisfied with results already obtained. The 
plan is an excellent and needful one. Considering 
the great number of railroad accidents in the United 
States, every progressive railroad company should 
recognize it as its duty to have a body of employes 
well-trained in the giving of first aid to injured people. 
Flesh wounds and simple fractures can easily be 
dressed by anybody having a little systematic knowl- 
edge of such things. First aid is often the best if 
given intelligently. The railroad employe who knows 
how to relieve all unnecessary suffering immediately 
after an accident should, in many cases, be of more 
value than the most skillful physician summoned hours 
afterwards. 

ah ab 


Speculative Abuses and Their Redress. 


A SEARCHING investigation is now making into 
Daniel Sully’s cotton “corner,” which collapsed so ig- 
nominiously a few weeks ago. Evidence already ad- 
duced proves conclusively that the methods pursued in 
the conducting of the “deal,” the duping of credulous 
hordes of gamblers, the rigging and manipulating of 
the market, the falsifying of news and the distributing 
and executing of orders to brokers were of a scanda- 
lously dishonest character. The fellows contriving 
and maintaining the “corner” appear to be absolutely 
devoid of the lest vestige of honor, of. the most rudi- 
mentary conceptions of business morality and good 
faith, Their own testimony shows them to have 
acted as thievish, contemptible gamblers, as sordidly- 
minded megalomaniacs. They had neither scruples 
nor system in their audaciously planned raids upon 
the pockets of their thousands of victims and the up- 
setting of the cotton markets of the entire civilized 
world. Sully and his confederates advanced the price 
of cotton chiefly by means of lying and more or less 
ingenious devices. They paid but scant attention to 
real, existing facts and figures. They relied on their 
imagination, nerve and finesse to pull them through, 
to enable them to continue the desperate, sensational 
game for an indefinite length of time. Like others 
of their type and sphere of activity, they made copious 
and judicious use of the daily pre’s in the furthering 
of their vicious schemes. They even went so far as 
to contribute articles to one of the foremost monthly 
periodicals of this country, in which they made spe- 
cious endeavors to convince readers of the soundness 
of their view of, and aims in, the world’s cotton mar- 
ket. That the publishers of such a reputable monthly 
as the North American Rewew could be imposed 
upon so egregiously by the puerile finesse of Sully is 
not the least astonishing feature of the disreputable 
affair. These late revelations will hardly conduce 
towards a speedy revival of speculative activity and 
confidence. Coming as they do right upon the heels 
of the investigation into the connections of Morgan 
and Schwab with the American Shipbuilding Com- 


pany, they should still further intensify the feeling of 
distrust and disgust that has been so much in evidence 
among the speculative communities in the last twelve 
months. The more one studies affairs of this kind, 
the more one is inclined to wonder that State legisla- 
tures have not as yet recognized the necessity of mak- 
ing nefarious, dastardly market coups of the Sort re- 
cently conducted in the stock and cotton markets sub- 
ject to the criminal statutes, or covering them by ad- 
ditional amendments. The time certainly is ripe for 
legislation along this line. Since speculative markets 
seem to be indispensable adjuncts of modern econom- 
ics, it should dawn upon the minds of legislators and 
courts that it would be idiotic to continue disregarding 
them, or to persist in considering all market transac- 
tions of close kinship to gambling, and therefore not 
entitled to the notice or supervision of the courts. We 
hear ever and anon of a decision rendered in a State 
or Federal court refusing to regard an order given to 
a reputable broker as legally binding. Now this may 
be good law, according to the dull reasoning of the 
cob-webbed brains of men who still draw their legal 
knowledge from “Coke on Littleton,” but it’s not com- 
mon sense. Neither is it in consonance with the 
dignity and integrity of a court to permit a mean- 
souled caitiff to give an order to a broker and after- 
wards, when the market turns against him, to con- 
sider it unlawful, and therefore not binding. Doesn't 
it look like good law to hold every mother’s son re- 
sponsible for his own acts, no matter whether he be 
the gainer or loser in consequence thereof? In a cer- 
tain sense, speculation may be gambling, but so is the 
business of the merchant, the manufacturer, the real 
estate man, the farmer and the railroad builder. They 
are all speculating, in one way or the other. Human 
life itself is a gamble. There’s many a judge in this 
country who frequents brokers’ offices and takes his 
“flyers” in stocks, or cotton or wheat, and yet does 
not hesitate afterwards, when occupying the woolsack, 
to denounce the speculator as a gambler and an outlaw. 
Speculative markets must either be suppressed or reg- 
ulated. Since the first alternative cannot be thought 
of, the latter deserves the careful attention of legisla- 
tor and courts. The more the population and wealth 
and industries of this country expand, the more imper- 
ative does it become to protect the masses of inves- 
tors and speculators against the plots and coups of 
conscienceless promoters and market manipulators. 
Such outrageously dishonest proceedings as charac- 
terized the history of Wall street in the last few, years 
should be rendered impossible. of repetition. Besides 
spreading havoc and ruin throughout the country, they 
make for social and political discontent, for a lowering 
of private and public morality, for crass, degrading 
materialism and general contempt for law, courts and 
government. 


als ol 
Good News from South Africa. 


GoLp production is still on the increase in South 
Africa. At the present time, the output of the Trans- 
vaal mines is at the rate of about sixty million dollars 
a year. This compares with an eighty-five million 
dollar record in 1899, or previous to the outbreak of 
the Boer war. ‘The belief is strong that eventually 
the rate of production will reach one hundred and 
fifty million dollars a year. The importation of coolie 
labor from China gives the mine-owners all the help 
required, and at very low cost. Whatever ethical or 
political wrong may be involved in the institution of 
this sort of- legalized slavery in the Transvaal, seems 
to receive the tacit acquiescence of all who are on the 
spot, the Boers, of course, excepted. The British 
government couldn’t do any better. It thought the 
end justified the means. Accordingly, the mining 
stock exchange members in Johannesburg are in fine 
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fettle and preparing for lots of business. The jobbers 
expect a return of the golden ante-bellum days, when 
“Kaffirs” used to go like “hot cakes” at prodigious 
prices. In London, Berlin and Paris, the expanding 
gold production of the Transvaal is much made of. 
It is considered as the precursor of another boom pe- 
riod. After a while, the financial world of London 
will speak with awe and wonder of the dazzling 
achievements of another Barnato or Hooley. There’s 
plenty of money in European centers at this time wait- 
ing for investment in hazardous enterprises. 
a ele 
Socialistic Chicago. 
SocIALIsM is a power in Chicago. The labor union 
element is thoroughly infected with the ideas of Marx 
and Lassalle. Recent elections strongly evidenced 
the spread of communism in the Northern city. Both 
political parties are compelled to cater to the demands 
of this element. The results will be watched with 
increasing interest. This drift in political sentiment 
is thought-compelling. It is the outgrowth of Ding- 
ley legislation, of a corrupt pension system, of the 
activity of our “captains of industry.” 
ah ab 
Hints to Investors. 
In view of the growing disposition of investors to 
buy meritorious stocks and bonds at prevailing prices, 
it may not be amiss to give a few practical hints as to 
the right way of choosing from among the mass of 
securities offering. In determining value, the interest 
or dividend rate must be considered first of all. The 
security that pays the most is generally the most val- 
uable and desirable. But the rate alone does not fur- 
nish a true criterion in every instance. A stock pay- 
ing only three per cent may be worth considerably 
more than another paying six per cent. Clricago and 
Northwestern common, for instance, upon which seven 
per cent per annum is being paid, but which yields 
only about four per cent on the investment at the pre- 
vailing price, is a much more attractive purchase than 
United States Steel preferred, which returns over ten 
per cent at its present market value. This difference 
in intrinsic value arises from various causes. The 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company is effi- 
ciently, conservatively managed; it has a large sur- 
plus on hand, and its earning capacity can more readi- 
ly be ascertained and foreseen. The United States 
Steel Corporation, on the other hand, is a compara- 
tively untried and unknown quantity. Its earnings 
are subject to violent fluctuations; its present manage- 
ment: is not such as to inspire reasonable confidence, 
and its capitalization is wildly inflated. In choosing 
between railroad securities, attention should be paid to 
cost of operation, net earnings, surplus on hand, past 
records and the amounts of outstanding shares and 
bonds. <A preferred stock is, as a rule, a better in- 
vestment than the common, because it has first claim, 
after the bonds, upon surplus earnings. There are, 
however, some common shares which are considered 
more tempting purchases than the preferred. In 
these instances, present or prospective differences in 
dividend rates furnishes the only reason for the great- 
er demand for the common shares. First mortgage 
bonds are safer, of course, than any other bond or 
any share of stock, because they are ahead of every- 
thing else. Second mortgage bonds are generally 
more desirable than consolidated, or collateral, or in- 
come bonds. In the purchase of municipal securities, 
the determining factors should be: amount of assessed 
value, population, rate of taxation, outstanding in- 
debtedness, interest rate, and the laws covering bond 
issues. . The old maxim that a high rate of interest 
means poor security still holds good, with some qualifi- 
cations. The average city or county or school bond 
of Missouri or Illinois is decidedly safer as an invest- 
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ment than is the bond of like character issued in Flori- 
From what has been said, it should be 
plain to every one that the safe investment of capital 
is not the easy thing it looks. It involves the pon- 
dering of so many and often conflicting factors that 
it should, as a rule, be entrusted only to such'as have 
acquired superior knowledge and powers of discern- 
ment after years of practical experience and study. 
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da or Idaho. 


Rotten Domingo. 


_ THE ceaseless political revolutions in San Domingo 
should be stopped. The semi-savage half-breeds are 
unable to govern themselves. They have no respect 
for international law, or the rights of personal liberty 
and private property. 1 
represent temporarily triumphant tyrannical factions. 
There’s full warrant, under recognized international 
law, for this Government to land marines, to restore 
order and to institute such measures as will prevent 
all possibility of a recurrence of serious disorder in 
the future. Annexation would unquestionably be the 
surest way of attaining the desired end. An indepen- 
dent San Domingo is an anachronism and a menace 
to the interests of civilization. Let the Washington 
government go ahead and put a stop to political and 
social anarchy on the West Indian Island. The Na- 
tion will uphold its hands, no matter what it may 
think fit to do in the premises. 
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The Albany Convention. 

New York’s Democracy has rallied enthusiastically 
around the standard of Judge Parker. It has de- 
clared, in no uncertain mode; in favor of a revision 
of the tariff, and demanded a greater degree of definite- 
ness, stability and conservatism in National Adminis- 
tration and legislation. 
been ignored. The platform of the Empire State’s 
Democracy is a good one. It seems to foreshadow 
the complexion of that to be adopted at the St. Louis 
Convention. The potent influence exerted by Senator 
Hill in the proceedings of the Albany gathering con- 
stitutes a matter for wonderment, and should incite 


The successive governments 


The monetary question has 


THE PARTING 


By Theodosia Garrison 


OOD-BY. I bind the sandals on your feet— 
The winged sandals, wonderful and fleet; 
I have no wish to hold you, keep you so; 


Yet wait, and smile—and kiss me ere you go. 


(Oh, little dream, so sweet you were, so sweet!) 


Good-by. You see, I smile; I am not sad. 

Nay, you were but a transient guest I had, 
Who shared my fare and made my dwelling bright 
One sun-filled morning and one moon-swayed night, 


(Oh, little dream, how glad you were, how glad!) 


Good-by. 


No broken prayer your open path may mar. 


My hand has set the door ajar. 


I have no tears to bid you from your way; 
And yet—ah, yet! one moment turn and stay. 
(Oh, little dream, so far you go, so far!) 


From The Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
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a copiousness of conjectures as to the future mten- 
tions of that frigid, Sphinx-like politician. Will Da- 
vid Bennett Hill yet become a puissant political per- 
sonality in the United States? He has brought about 
Judge Parker’s triumph at Albany. What promises, 
what secret dickering, what expectations induced Sen- 
ator Hill’s late display of political altruism? The cap- 
ture of New York’s delegation should boost Judge 
Parker’s chances of securing the nomination several 
notches. The Empire State still exerts an imperial 
influence in the councils of the National Democracy, 
notwithstanding the ignoring of its wishes in 1896 and 
1900. When the name of the New York Judge is 
mentioned in the coming National Convention, stress 
and strife of a portentous sort are pretty certain to 
prevail, and seriously to ruffle the spirits of the East- 
ern delegates. The Bryan faction will testify in real- 
istic fashion to its determined, acrid antagonism to 
the choice of Wall street syndicates, corporations, po- 
litical sycophants and lickspittles. Judge Parker's nom- 
ination will mean an unbridgable split in the party, 
and assure the Republican nominee of a larger electoral 
majority than Mr. McKinley had in 1900. New York 
Democrats have adopted a splendid platform, but 
picked out the wrong man for the Presidential nomina- 
tion. This is not the year in which the Eastern lead- 
ers of the party can afford to pour acid into the yet 
quivering wounds of those who battled and lost in 
1896 and 1900. 
ak eh 
The Great Pageant. 

Tue World’s Fair must be regarded as a magnifi- 
cent manifestation of the brilliantly-conceiving, in- 
domitable mind of our own David Rowland Francis. 
Prospera’s magic couldn’t have accomplished more in 
The “gorgeous palaces, the 
solemn temples shall dissolve,’’ but the memory of 


the same space of time. 


them shall linger in this community for generations to 
come. 
Our Mad Navy. 

Has our navy gone mad, or is it, too, suffering 
from the interference of “persons of lofty influence?” 
Ever since the Oyster Bay naval demonstration there 
has been a contagion of strenuosity aboard some of 
the ships. Bursting guns, death-dealing “back drafts,” 
collisions and accidents galore have since happened, 
and yet no one in authority has seen fit to step in and 
stop the mad rush. We are fighting imaginary ene- 
mies day and night at Washington and at sea. Tne 
explosion on the Missouri and the consequent loss of 
life, all for the mad purpose of gaining a world’s 
record for quick firing of big guns, looks like martial 
insanity. What our navy needs is a phrenologist, or a 
new Board of Inquiry. Unless the stenuosity ceases 
its ranks will be depleted and its ships all sunk before 
the ever-hoped for enemy arrives. 

ale ae 
Canon Henson and the Bible. 


Canon Hewson, the chief dignitary of West- 
minster Abbey, and a leading light in English society, 
is still being stormed for his alleged heretical utter- 
ances questioning the truth of the Scriptures. Like 
all advocates of Higher Criticism, Canon Henson has 
been engaged with his followers in spreading the seed 
of unbelief in existing creeds until now in nearly all 
Protestant churches hot theological debates are going 
on, senseless heresy trials are in progress and despe- 
rate struggles are being made to revise old creeds, 
the dogma of which defies modern interpretation, The 
denger of all this is that it threatens the foundations 
of religious organizations. Church members divided 
on hte issue are at sea, and it may come to pass that 
they will give up their organization, which even now, 
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in many instances, is only held in tact apparently, by 
social and political influences. Canon Henson utters 
no astounding truths or proofs. He declares that 
credit of the Scriptures is seriously shaken in the pub- 
lic mind, but this does not refute the truth of the Bi- 
ble. It only substantiates the statement hat he him- 
self makes, and supports the position which the Catho- 
lic Church has long maintained, that indiscriminate 
reading of the Scriptures does more harm than good. 
ob oh 
The Study of Latin. 

LATIN scholars are bitterly wrangling over the right 
mode of pronouncing Latin words. ‘They are argu- 
ing and disputing in vain. There’s no standard of 
Latin pronunciation. One man’s Latin is as good 
as anothers. Besides, what’s the use of the whole 
controversy? Some of these pedantic fellows arguing 
about the Latin language could employ their time and 
talent more usefully to themselves or others by learn- 
ing to speak and write their own mother tongues 
properly. Latin has but an academic or historic 
value. Jor practical purposes it is unavailable. In 
our high schools and colleges it must more and more 
lose its importance, and finally be superseded altogether 
by the foremost modern languages.  Virgil’s tongue 
was, or is, a noble one, but so is Shakespeare’s, so is 
Goethe’s, so is Racine’s. 


Russian Losses and the Nihilists. 


Is Russia, her army and navy in the Far East at the 
mercy of the secret, resourceful, unrelenting organi- 
zation of Nihilists? It would appear so. If not, how 
account for the almost wholesale destruction of Rus- 
sian ships and lives since the war began, in the harbor 
of Port Arthur? It does not seem probable that all 
those Russian ships that have gone to the bottom or 
been damaged, could have come in contact with Rus- 
sian mines. To naval men such an explanation is next 
to absurd, especially in the case of the Petropavlovsk. 
Equally absurd does it seem to attribute this latest 
disaster to a Japanese mine or submarine boat. ‘More 
reasonable is it to assume that Nihilists have done the 
work, and are still secretly carrying on a war, com- 
pared to which the so-called treachery of the Asiatic 
is easily the most honorable of transactions. There 
is scarcely any doubt that Japan has in its employ Rus- 
sians who hold positions of trust in the various 
branches of their nation’s service, and while many of 
these traitors might be termed Nihilists, it is safe to 
assume that there are among them others who have 
allied themselves with their country’s foe simply for 
gain. In short, official corruption in the Czar’s do- 
main is of such magnitude that the country is honey- 
combed with it. Nihilism is on one side, and cor- 
ruption on the other, and it is not mere presumption 
to suspect that both elements have fastened themselves 
on the army and navy. Only a few weeks ago a com- 
missary officer of the Russian army was found to be 
in the service of Japan. So bold had he become in 
his operations that he carried in his pockets important 
papers, plans of Russia’s lines of defense, and other 
convincing proof of his guilt. If an officer of this 
rank can be hired to betray his nation, what of the 
host of other dissatisfied gold-seeking men in the ser- 
vice? It certainly appears now that Japan has set to 
work all forces, visible and hidden, to encompass the 
defeat of Russia, and thus far they appear to have 
served her well. Russia’s last apparent hope of re- 
gaining control of the sea was dissipated when Maka- 
roff went down with his ship. This left the Russian 
naval force at Port Arthur but an aid to the forts, and 
a not very valuable aid either. The loss of the sea 
is a severe blow to Russia, since it compels her to rely 


upon the rather overworked and unreliable 6,000 mile 
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railroad across Siberia, to meet all transportation prob- 


lems. Her task is a gigantic one, and with a down- 
cast populace fretting over repeated losses, not a pleas- 
ant one. Not all the troops have yet arrived at the 
front, and General Kuropatkin declares he will need, 
in all, 500,000 men. To get this force and its equip- 
ment on the field will, in itself, more than task the 
ingenuity of officials and the capacity of the railroad, 
but, assuming they will be able to accomplish it, there 
still remains the vexing problem of supplying the vast 
army with food, clothes and other supplies. This sus- 
tenance cannot come from the country wherein the 
army is located, as the natives are secretly opposed to 





Russia, and are refusing to sell her their wares, and 
to make matters worse, Russia’s currency is losing its 
value in the purchasing centers. As the war now 
stands, Russia appears sadly handicapped with enemies 
within, as well as without, her ranks. Should Kua- 
ropatkin be defeated, and the Japanese gain a foot- 
hold in Manchuria, divide the Russian force, sever the 
railroad and isolate Port Arthur, there is no telling 
what would happen in the Czar’s mighty dominions. 
A victory, be it ever so small or indecisive, on the 
other hand, would restore the morale of the Russians 
at front and at home. The war game on land will 
soon be on in earnest. 


Some Aspects of Sadism 


By Francis A. House 


ROFOUND attention has been aroused among 
students of psychopathy and criminology by the 
results of the recent investigation into the as- 

tounding case of Dippold, a German private tutor, who 
stood charged with, and practically admitted, having 
caused the death of a prominent Berlin banker’s son 
by systematic maltreatment of demoniacally refined 
cruelty. The testimony adduced at the Sensational 
trial was of a disgusting, horrifying character. Abun- 
dant proof was furnished that the young pedagogue is 
a sexual pervert, who did not shrink from abusing 
his youthful, helpless pupils in a manner that can only 
be hinted at, and at the same time experienced a de- 
praved sort of pleasure in administering the most in- 
geniously inhuman punishment. High-standing med- 
ical authorities, taken into consultation during the 
court proceedings, unanimously declared that the tu- 
tor, while psychically weak, could not be considered in- 
sane. On this finding the accused was sentenced to 
long imprisonment in the penitentiary. 

Dippold must, it seems, be classed with those moral- 
ly and intellectually tainted individuals known to neu- 
rologists as Sadists. In the annals of crime and 
history we meet many characters who combined an 
utterly corrupted sexuality with a revolting lust of 
cruelty. It is just on the tenuous and not easily as- 
certainable border line dividing the sound from the un- 
sound mind that we most frequently encounter cases 
of this kind. The late Professor Krafft-Ebing, one 
of the most eminent authorities on mental psychologi- 
cal subjects, has in many brilliantly written books and 
monographs given us instructive analysis of functional 
mental and sexual disorders. He thereby laid a solid 
foundation for continued and well-directed investiga- 
tion, which, in the course of time, should materially 
enlarge our, at present, rather scant knowledge of the 
mysterious pre-natal, psychical, physiological and so- 
cial influences which contribute so appallingly towards 
increasing the number of moral and mental wrecks. 
Considering the terrific tension to which the restless 
rivalry of modern social and economic life subjects 
the mind and heart of civilized man, no one need ex- 
press wonderment at the rapid multiplication of in- 
stances of crime and degeneracy. 

It is a truism to state that all such manifestations 
of erotic impulses as do not purport to perpetuate the 
human species are of a diseased because ‘unnatural 
character. These manifestations are of infinite va- 
riety. Some of them attract the attention only of the 
vigilant, inquisitive eye of the medical expert. Others 
culminate in actions which the sane mind can barely 


consider possible or human. In the wide and weird 


field of sexual neurasthenia the utmost depths of moral 
degradation have been sounded. 


In all cases of erotomania, heredity, education and: 


social environments necessarily are of a determining, 
far-reaching influence, The further we penetrate into 
the causes of crime and depravity, the stronger grows 
the evidence that some of the forms and results of civ- 
ilization are anything but ennobling or uplifting. 

Most valuable and well nigh inexhaustible infor- 
mation bearing upon the multifarious manifestations 
and excesses of erotomania has been derived from the 
writings of the Marquis de Sade, a contemporary of 
Voltaire, Diderot and Rousseau. Fora long time 
it was commonly assumed that this past grand master 
in his special branch of pornographic literature had 
written of and about characters, things and incidents 
existing only in his prolific imagination. It has, how- 
ever, been proved in Professor Duehren’s recently- 
published monograph on “The Marquis de Sade and 
His Time” that this degenerated scion of Petrarcha’s 
Laura based his writings upon his own personal expe- 
rience and knowledge. 

In the utterly immoral court-life of France in the 
eighteenth century, he was given ample opportunity 
to witness and participate in excesses of erotomania 
the ingeniousness of which not even his own morbifi- 
cally brilliant fancy could excel or exaggerate. We, 
of the present day, cannot well conceive the unnatural, 
unrestrained lewdness which characterized court-life 
at Versailles, where concubinage was proudly in evi- 
dence, and where reprobate nobles and courtiers eager- 
ly vied with weak and foolish Louis XV. in practices 
of an elaborate orgy of lustful flesh. 

During the Reign of Terror de Sade was given nu- 
merous occasions to make further and, at times, al- 
most uncanny studies along his chosen lines. A grow- 
ing and general insecurity of life tended to loosen all 
bonds of morality and social order. ‘Society in Paris, 
thoroughly infected with religious skepticism and a 
crass, hedonistic materialism, enacted the most dread- 
ful scenes in its frantic, precipitous desire to taste as 
many of the sensual pleasures of life as the whim of 
the bloody tyrants would permit. 

That de Sade did neither entirely invent nor un- 
duly exaggerate is satisfactorily proved by various 
paragraphs in the literary effusions of Mirabeau, la 
Metrie and Retif de la Bretonne. In a great many 
of the cases recorded by de Sade grotesque libidinous- 
ness was accompanied by frightful cruelty. This in- 
duced Voltaire to invent the designation “tiger-apes.” 
Some of the incidents depicted by de Sade are of an 
order that almost tempts us to believe that they. could 
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have arisen only,in the imagination of a person of 


diseased mentality. 

In speaking of Sadism, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that not every impulse of the human heart having 
for its primary motive the desire to aggrieve or hurt 
others can be regarded as a symptom of mental or 
moral disorder simply because it may be wrongful and 
prejudicial to social order. If such a theory were at 
all tenable, by far the great majority of men could 
be considered psychopathic. It is a sufficiently 
authenticated fact that there are many individuals of 
normal feeling and reason who, in beholding the enact- 
ment of scenes of cruelty do not always experience 
sentiments of disgust or horror. 
medizval times, immense multitudes took undisguised 
delight in witnessing public executions. 
days of decadence and profligacy, fairly clamored for 


In ancient and 
Rome, in its 


the persecution, torture and death of the Christians. 
Cesar and his court, patricians of all classes, philoso- 
phers, poets and priests, were just as insistent in their 
eagerness to see the ghastly sights of the amphitheatre 
as was the uneducated and unfeeling canaille of the 
street. Degenerated Rome felt a perverse pleasure in 
looking upon a hunted, tortured and torn human be- 
ing. It ever longed for “new shudders,” for some- 
thing, anything, to drive away the awful ennui of a 
social life stewing and stinking in its own corruption, 

In the Christian middle ages, people hastened in 
expectant gaiety to public places, there to satisfy their 
animal, brutal craving for the sight of writhing, burn- 
ing witches and heretics. Public executions, in those 
times, were occasions of veritable festivity; people at- 
tended them for reasons, and with feelings in no es- 
sential different from those which move and possess 
the modern Latin who goes to pay his few centavos 
to see a bull fight. 

In our own country, of the present day, we are 
frequently afforded shocking evidence of the persis- 
tence of primordial instincts of cruelty in human na- 
ture. The burning of a negro at the stake is generally 
witnessed by thousands of men and wometi, who come 
from far and near, and who feel anything but horror 
or compassion in beholding frightful mutilations and 
in hearing the agonizing shrieks of the wretched 
criminal. Lynchings give, at times, occasion to the 
running of excursion trains by the railroad companies, 
reduced rates being held out as a special inducement. 

In modern philosophy and belles lettres much the 
same moral phenomenon can be noticed. The school 
of Nietzsche and Stirner does not hesitate to denounce 
pity and mercy as signs of unpardonable weakness. 
It considers the pitying person a degenerate, who is 
prejudicing himself as well as human society as a 
whole. 

The average reader of newspapers, who prays for 
his daily sensation more earnestly than for his daily 
bread, can only with difficulty disguise a certain un- 
natural feeling of pleasure, or, to use a more expres- 
sive German word, Schadenfreude, in reading of the 
accidents or misfortunes which befall others. He may 
not be willing to admit such moral perversity to him- 
self or others, yet he knows it is there, in the inner- 
most recesses of his heart. And have we not the 
dictum of a famous French philosopher that we never 
hear of the misfortunes of our neighbor without feel- 
ing pleased because they did not happen to us? 

The above are instances of moral faults which 
are un-Christian, and yet not necessarily suggestive 
of mental derangement. They represent a form of 
Sadism that is, apparently, inherent and ineradicable 
in man. 

Cases of Sadism are recorded even in religious his- 
tory. In the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
Jesuit Girard, of Toulon, France, treated Marie 
Cadiere, a young girl of seventeen years, and his re- 
ligious ward, with monstrous inhumanity, finally bring- 
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ing about her complete physical and moral ruin. In 
the middle ages, when religious frenzy was at its ze- 
nith, the flagellants practised much the same kind of 
Sadism. ? 

According to the testimony of experienced neurol- 
ogists, Sadism is particularly prevalent among women. 
During the first French revolution, women of the low- 
est classes, and notorious dames de Halles, fairly rev- 
eled in acts and scenes of blood and lewdness. They 
prided themselves on their readiness to “jest at hor- 
rors.” 
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The Marquis de Sade spent the last few years. of 
his eventful, scandalous life in the insane asylum at 
Charenton, where he had been sent upon the orders 
ot Napoleon I. While many of his acquaintances 
were of the belief that the old rake was suffering from 
insane delusions towards the close of his earthly ca- 
reer, we still have the written opinion of the psycho- 
logical authority who observed him in the asylum that 
he never acted or talked like a man deprived of all 
centrol over his reason and will,—that he was simply 
a confirmed and fanciful libertine. 


A Chapter in the 
Shelley Love Affairs 


HAT is heralded as “the most notable lite- 

rary find of recent years,” but is generally 
‘ accepted as of much less importance, is 
given to the public in the pages of the New York 
Times (March 13). 
letters that passed between John Howard Payne, the 
author of “Home, Sweet Home,” and Mrs. Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley, the widow of the poet Shelley. 
These letters are a part of a collection of Payne’s 


It consists of a series of love 


manuscripts soon to come under the auctioneer’s ham- 
mer in Philadelphia, and they reveal a curious literary 
romance. Mrs. Shelley, it appears, rejected the suit 
of Payne, but in doing so, disclosed her affection for 
a more eminent American author—Washington Ir- 
ving. “She was unmoved by another poet,” says a 
writer in the San Francisco Argonaut (March 28), 
‘but allured by a plain writer of prose.” Thus, he 
adds, are “the eyes of the literary world again directed 
to the exceptional, if not unique, story of the loves of 
the Shelleys.” To continue the narrative: 

“Payne—poet, author, dramatist, and actor—was 
in London, in May, June and July, 1825. He met the 
lovely widow of Shelley, and conceived for her a warm 
but generous passion. It soon became clear, however, 
that she, on her part, sought him only that she might 
learn more about Payne’s friend, Irving. Her letters 
are full of requests for more theater tickets and in- 
quiries about ‘the American author.’ Payne’s are full 
of protests of friendship and affection. 3ut when he 
found that he was supplanted by Irving—whom, how- 
ever, she had never seen—he did a thing which, if 
generous, certainly was not in accord with the practise 
of ardent and whole-souled lovers: He sent to Irving 
all! Mary Shelley’s letters—including copies of his own 
which he had kept—saying: ‘I do not ask you to fail 
in love, but I should even feel a little proud of myself 
if you thought the lady worthy of that distinction.’ 
But Irving was coy. It does not appear that he ever. 
called upon the lady who so much desired to meet 
him. He was truer to his only and early love, Ma- 
tilda Hoffman, than the author of ‘Frankenstein’ to 
her dead poet-husband.” 

The letters of the poet’s wife, in the judgment of 
the same writer, are “highly interesting,” not because 
they “have any noticable literary beauty, or are distin- 
guished for intensity of passion,” but rather, on the 
contrary, because they “reveal that she who had been 
the inspiration of the pale poet’s most lovely songs, 
and who, it has been for long alleged, was brought 
by grief at his death to an early grave, had, in fact, 
a soul not far above theater-tickets, and was quite 
willing to permit herself to be consoled by the blan- 
dishments of a living lover.” We quote further: 


“In the very first letter from Mrs. Shelley to Payne 
there is an interesting inquiry about his ‘American 
friend.’ 


Mrs. Shelley thanks him for his regard, but does not 


Payne replies with a rather ardent epistle. 


forget to say that she would like to see ‘Virginius’ 
acted. ‘By the by,’ she remarks, shrewdly, ‘a box 
would be preferable. Payne, in his next, encloses 
orders for the box, and promises more tickets. Then 
he proceeds in praise of his fair correspondent: ‘You 
are perfectly estimable—certainly more universally so 
than any one I have ever seen.’ In the reply to htis 
from Mrs. Shelley she signs herself ‘Always your sin- 
cere friend’—and does not forget to ask for tickets. 
Payne replies that the manager of King’s Theater is 
under some pledge about orders on Saturday, but still 
sends three and hopes to get six. He also sends four 
for ‘Faustus.’ In her next note, Mrs. Shelley says 
she is ready to go to anything but ‘Otello.’ Payne, 
in his next sends four tickets, and Mrs. Shelley, in the 
letter following, asks for four more, and closes with 
the cryptic sentence: ‘My head aches this morning, 
though neither ice nor softer flame occasions it—and 
as yet I am faithful to W. I.!’ So the letters run— 
tickets and Washington Irving the themes of Mrs. 
Shelley’s love and Mrs. Shelley the theme of Payne’s, 
The part of the record in which is most warmly ex- 
pressed Mrs. Shelley’s regard for Irving is a conver- 
sation. Payne writes that she said ‘she longed for 
friendship with Irving,’ and when Payne rallied her 
upon being in love, ‘at first she fired.” Whereupon 
Payne retorted: ‘What! Would you make a plaything 
of Mr. I.?? And then she seems to have desisted from 
her denial of the soft impeachment.” 

That this correspondence furnishes something of 
an anti-climax to the “heart-history” of Mary Shelley, 
the writer in The Argonaut feels compelled to admit. 


He says in conclusion: 


“Shelley eloped with Mary, and the twain were 
accompanied by an elder sister, who was also despe- 
rately in love with the poet—so desperately that she 
threatened to kill herself if left behind. . . . De- 
spite Shelley’s several loves, it was Mary Wollstone- 
craft who was the true mate of his gentle spirit. Their 
love endured to the end. ‘Their relations, like those 
of the Brownings, have for a hundred years inspired 
young hearts to emulation. Mary ‘Shelley, sorrow- 
fully waiting for death to lay her by the side of her 
hgloved, has been held to be as poetic a figure as Isa- 
bella by her basil pot. helley, beloved!’ she wrote 
after his death, ‘the year has a new name from any 
thou knowest. When spring arrives, leaves that you 
never saw will shadow the ground, and flowers you 
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never beheld will star it, and the grass will be another 
growth. ‘Thy name is added to the list which makes 
the world bold in her age, and proud of what has been. 
Time, with slow but unwearied feet, guides her to the 
goal that thou hast reached, and I, her unhappy child, 


am advanced still nearer the hour when my earthly 
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dress shall repose near thine, beneath the tome of 


Cestius.’ 

“Yes, it is distinctly disappointing to learn that 
she who wrote those impassioned words was only a 
few years later to be enamored of Washington Irving, 
then forty-two and inclined to fat.” 


Has the Small Family Become 
7) an American Ideal? 


By Lydia Kingsmill Commander 


HE decline in the American birthrate has for 
some years been of considerable interest to 
those who are quick to discern national tenden- 

cies. Conventions of ministers of different denomina- 
tions have repeatedly discussed the subject, and physi- 
cians have called it to the attention of the public. 

But it was only when President Roosevelt sent out 
his trumpet-blast protest against what he termed “race 
suicide” that the nation, as a whole, became aware of 
the importance of the population question. 

That the large family of the early days of this 
country has disappeared every one is aware. Benja- 
min Franklin was one of fourteen children, a number 
far from uncommon at that time, but scarcely to be 
met twice in a lifetime now. Franklin stated that 
eight was the American average family two centuries 
ago and, figuring on that basis,-foresaw for this coun- 
try a population of 100,000,000 by 1900. 

Instead. we have 76,000,000, of whom 11,000,000 are 
foreign-born and 13,000,000 the children of foreign- 
born parents. Only 52,000,000, a trifle over half the 
number Franklin predicted, have therefore descended 
from the early American stock. So far from eight 
being now the average family, that number is consid- 
ered astonishingly large. 

In fact, about the time of the President’s famous 
utterance my attention was especially called to this 
question by the exclusion from a number of New York 
flat houses of two families, the one containing seven, 
and the other five children, on no other charge than 
that the families were too numerous to be desirable 
as tenants. 

Apropos of these incidents, | made some investiga- 
tions and found that New York landlords had decided 
prejudices against children, and that there was a 
striking absence of them in the better neighborhoods 
of the city. Six real estate agents, controlling flats 
renting at from $50 10 $100 a month, in locations from 
about Eightieth street to One Hundred and Fortieth 
street, on the West Side of the city, practically refused 
to take more than two children, and plainly indicated 
that even they were not desired. 

In visiting buildings it became evident that either 
the landlords will not take children or there are few 
to take in the well-to-do sections of the city. In a 
house on the Boulevard containing suites renting from 
$400 to $800, there were sixty families and only five 
children. Another, with rents from $700 to $900, had 
forty families and six children. In another, among 
thirty-five families there was only one child, a month 
old baby. 
block only four children were found. 

Two houses, side by side, each contained twelvé 
These were especially large apart- 


In sixteen eleven-room suites in the next 


eight-room flats. 
ments, there being one hundred feet of private hall 


running from the rear of the drawing room to the 
front of the dining room. The former room was 23x21 
and the latter almost as large, The rents ranged from 


$So00 to $1,200, indicative of incomes from $4,000 to 
$6,000; yet in one house there were three children, in 
the other none. 

Altogether I visited twenty-two apartment houses, 
containing 485 families, in which were just 54 children, 
or about one child to every nine families. In down- 
town apartment houses, between Fortieth and Tenth 
streets, I was repeatedly asked, “Have you any child- 
ren or dogs?” and informed, “We never take either.” 
Four landlords said: “The only tenants I will accept 
are married couples without children.” It indicates 
the existence of a numerous class of childless couples 
when large apartment houses are built and equipped 
for the express purpose of catering to them and to no 
one else. But even in the less expensive part of the 
city the family without children is preferred. In a 
house with fifteen flats renting from $16 to $18 a month 
the janitor proudly assured me there was not a child 
in the house. 

To discover the causes lying at the basis of these 
conditions I visited forty-six New York physicians, 
men and women, practicing in different parts of the 
city, and gathered their opinions upon the question. 
Physicians are in a position to understand this matter 
because they get the confidence of their patients as no 
other.class can. These doctors based their opinions 
on experience covering, in many instances, thousands 
of cases. Of the forty-six whom I visited several de- 
clined to discuss the question at all, and others were 
extremely guarded in their remarks. But thirty-eight 
had facts and opinions which they gave me frankly, 
with the understanding that their names were not to 
be quoted. 

Of the thirty-eight physicians who were willing to 
discuss the matter, I asked: “What do you consider 
the ideal American family?” Thirty said, “Two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl.” Six said, “One child.” One 
said, “Having a family is not an American ideal,” and 


, 


one said, “Five or six.” The last, whose report varied 
so entirely from every other, said she had not discov- 
ered any objection to family on the part of Americans. 
But she qualified her statement by the explanation that 
her position was possibly exceptional, her practice be- 
ing in the upper part of the Bronx among people who 
have moved to that locality because their families are 
too large to live comfortably in the more crowded 
parts of the city. She said, too: “Probably my desires 
color the expression of the wishes of my patients. As 
I always strongly advocate five or six children, it may 
lead women to agree with me, at least during conver- 
sation. Besides, my views being well known, I prob- 
ably attract women of similar opinions. I am inclined 
to think this is true because when I commenced to 
practice I was frequently consulted in regard to the 
size of the family, whereas now I seldom am.” 

The physician who claimed that having a family 
was not an American ideal (Dr. A. W.) has been 
practicing for fourteen years on the West Side in the 


upper Sixties. Her patients are women living in 
apartments on incomes ranging from $3,000 to $5,000. 
‘She said: “Among my patients I find that the majority 
do not want any children; certainly not more than one, 
I should say that as a rule the second is an accident, 
the third is a misfortune, and the fourth a tragedy. 
In all my practice, and it is a large one, this,” taking 
from her desk a photograph of three children, “is my 
largest family, and the only one of the size. I once 


had a patient who had three children and adopted 


three of her brother’s, left orphaned; but she was not 
a New Yorker, and she is the only one like that of 
whom I have ever even heard.” 

A few blocks distant is Dr. D., a physician of 
twenty years’ experience and a specialist in gynecology. 
Her patients are similar in financial position to those 
of Dr. W., but the women are rather more domestic 
and less fond of society. She said: “Most Americans 
want one child or two; two, if a boy and a girl, are 
probably preferred. No one criticises that number or 
considers it too small. There is no doubt the large 
family has disappeared, never to return.” 

Altogether twelve physicians, practicing among peo- 
ple in comfortable circumstances, and generalizing in 
all from many thousands of cases, expressed practically 
these opinions—viz., that the large family does not 
exist and is not desired. 

Nor do those doctors whose patients are less for- 
tunately situated, financially, give a different report. 
Of nineteen physicians, the majority of whose patients 
follow the better paid trades and clerical work, such as 
bookkeeping, etc., with from $20. to $35 a week, all 
agreed that no desire for large families is to be found. 

Dr. J. has practiced for eight years mainly among 
women. He said: “Most of my patients are people in 
the middle class financially. They have $1,000 to $1,800 
a year. They are just the class always declared to be 
the bulwark of a nation. They have the vices of 
neither the rich nor the poor. They are steady, indus- 
trious, respectable, and live comfortably. They do 
not want big families, though, and they will not have 
them. They generally want one or two, but never 
more.” Dr. R., who has been practicing for eighteen 
years among all classes, said: “I think most of my 
patients want children. I am often consulted by 
childless women who wish for family. But they never 
want more than one or two. I cannot recall in all my 
experience a woman who wished for and sought to 
have a family of five or six.” 


Dr. L.,, practicing twelve years among intelligent but 
not very prosperous people on the upper East Side, 
said: “I find few who wish to be childless. Most peo- 
ple want one or two children. A very few are willing 
te have three, and fewer still, four. More than that 
is considered too many. During my entire experience 
I have been looking for women willing to have all the 
children nature would send and have, in twelve years, 
found only one woman.” 


The reports were all practically repetitions of this, 
variously worded. Nor was I able to discover that 
the poor were more eager to add to the population. It 
appears that they do so more inadvertently than 


thioueh intention, 


Nearly all the doctors I consulted either are now 
attending free clinics or have done so at some time in 
the past and are, therefore, familiar with the attitude 
of mind of the women forced through poverty to seek 
free medical attention. Dr. G. M. has been practicing 
for six years and has a free clinic for women every 
afternoon. She has been especially interested in this 
question and has kept exact records of cases. She 
said: “The desire to limit or eliminate family is uni- 
versal. Children are no more, or scarcely more, de- 
sired among the poor than among the rich, though the 
poor are often less successful in avoiding them. I am 
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consulted professionally in regard to this every day.” 
Dr..A. L., who has done free clinic work for ten years, 
seeing an average of eighteen patients daily, said: 
“Whenever the woman of the poorer classes is the 
least bit above the lowest level, she desires to cease 
having children. No request is made of me oftener 
in the clinic than for advice along these lines.” Four- 
teen other physicians having clinic experience con- 
firmed these opinions. 

There seems to be a general impression that our 
foreign population is entirely free from this tendency 
to restrict family; that they accept all that come with- 
out question. 

Dr. Shrady, while he deplores the falling birth- 
rate among native Americans, says: “The Irish, the 
Germans, and the Italians go ahead and have chil- 
dren.” I, therefore, included among the physicians 
visited six practicing almost entirely among foreigners, 
and of the others six had a considerable number of 
foreigners among their patients. Dr. A. I. was edu- 
cated in Europe and practiced there two years, and has 
practiced in New York for eleven years. Her patients 
are very intelligent, but not especially well-to-do for- 
eigners, Germans and Russian Jews. She said: “It is 
thoroughly American to restrict the population. It is 
a mistake to suppose that the foreign people keep up 
the population rate after they come here. Not to do 
so is one of the first things they learn. As soon as 
men and wmen have become thoroughly imbued with 
the American spirit they will not have a large family. 
I believe fewer foreigners than Americans are con- 
tent to be childless, but they quickly accept the Ameri- 
can idea of one or two, and think three or four a 
great plenty. Even the woman who was in the midst 
of contentedly having a large family in Europe will 
stop short once she gets to this country. She: will, 
perhaps, have one or two after she lands, but by that 
time she will have learned the American lesson and 
there will be no more.” 

Dr. P. has practiced six years in Russia, two years 
in a dispensary in New York. and several years in 
private practice. Her patients in Russia were Jews 
in moderate circumstances, with a few rich. Her New 
York dispensary work was among the very poor of 
all nationalities. At present her patients are Russian 
Jews, with incomes: from $10 to $30 a week. She said: 
“Jewish men still desire children, but some Jewish 
women are as anxious to avoid them as Gentiles. 
They are, I believe, not quite so much opposed to 
children, Very few, though some, want none. Many 
want only one, do not mind two, but object to more 
than three. Among the poorer I often find five or six, 
and the mothers of such families seem satisfied.” 

“Did you find this tendency among your patients in 
Russia?” I asked. 

“Scarcely at all,” she replied. “A very few, among 
the wealthy, who had been to Paris, caught the idea. 
The rest never heard of such a thing. Yet women in 
the same class of life here restrict their family as a 
matter of course. Some of the women who were hav- 
ing’ large families in Russia have come out here and 
quit at once. The mother of six said to me: ‘I wish 
| had come to America sooner; I shouldn’t have had 
so many children.’ ” 

Dr. E., who has a mixed practice, partly American, 
partly foreign, intelligent people in moderate circum- 
Stances, said: “As far as I can see the difference be- 
tween foreign and native-born is that the Americans 
grow up to the idea and foreigners have to learn it. 
In the interval between landing and getting the no- 
tion they naturally are adding to the population. But 
once they become Americanized, they are as opposed 
to indiscriminate reproduction as Americans. Intelli- 
gent foreigners adopt that idea sooner than ignorant 
ones,” 
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The only physicians who gave me reports of un- 
restricted reproduction had patients among the unin- 
telligent poor, or the really pauper class. A physician 
with a large practice among the very poor said: “Only 
the tenement woman, who has no sense of responsibil- 
ity, and no care for her children after they are here, 
has children without regard to numbers.” 

Dr. H. M. has been practicing for six years as a 
charity physician for a mission church on the East 
Side. She has under her care about two hundred 
families, the majority Germans, with a few Irish and 
English. All the families get occasional help; some 
almost live on charity. Dr. M. said: “There is no 
‘race suicide,’ numerically speaking, among these peo- 
ple. They are indifferent how many children they 
have. The most prolific couples on my list are a few 
Irish and low English who are almost entirely main- 
tained by charity, yet continue to produce. J find that 
as the sense of responsibility lessens, the family in- 
creases.” 

Three other families doing charity work gave simi- 
lar experience. A doctor practicing for seven years 
in the Italian quarter said: “The Italians have not 
adopted American ideas to any extent. They herd 
in their tenements regardless of comfort, and seem 
content to live in a garret or cellar. I never knew 
one to ask for no family or fewer children. They 
have from twelve to sixteen children and some as 
many as twenty-two.” 

Another doctor with experience among the very 
poor said: “My patients are largely foreign born and 
are distressingly prolific. Still those who begin to 
learn self respect and American ideas invariably wish 
to restrict their families. Those who produce inces- 
santly and without attempt at check are always a class 
that we would better have excluded from the country. 
They are the poorest possible material for making 
Americans.” 

So far I have spoken exclusively of women in re- 
lation to the checking of population, as they are the 
ones most intimately and immediately concerned. But 
it does not appear that American men are more desir- 
ous than women of large families or to any considera- 
ble extent oppose the present tendency. 

Fewer men than women seem to be satisfied with 
no children, but few, if any, have any desire for a 
large family. 

Dr. D. S., who has_ been practicing for twenty 
years among a well-to-do class of people, said: “I 
believe the majority of men are pleased to have one 
child or two, providing their wives are willing, but 
they do not want many children any more than the 
wives. I never knew a man who would wish to have 
six or eight children to ‘support. Some might take 
them without complaint if they came, but more would 
be very much disconcerted by every arrival over three 
or four. A great many men who would otherwise like 
to have children are willing to go without to please 
their wives.” 

Dr. P., quoted before, said: “Among Jewish men 
the desire for children is still very strong, but I can- 
not say that I think it any indication of stronger 
natural instincts or real affection in men than women. 

It is simply the result of a desire to have what 
other men have.” 

Dr. A., practicing among a class of rich women, 
living easy, luxurious lives and not wishing family, 
said: “I find that most men like a child or two but 
not more. Yet the American man of to-day has no 
horror of a childless life. He is not domestic and 
patriarchal like European men. Of course, the very 
rich want heirs, but the average man is satisfied with 
or without, and would much prefer none at all to an 
old-fashioned eight or ten.” 
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Dr. J. S., practicing eight years among people in 
comfortable circumstances, incomes. ranging from 
$1,500 to $4,000, said: “Men, probably, on the whole, 
desire children more than women. Naturally, they 
would; they get all the pride and miss the pain. But 
in my experience they are usually satisfied with two 
or three—often with one. Sometimes men welcome a 
large family and will seem pleased over every addi- 
tional arrival, but they are the exceptions.” 

Dr. J., a specialist in gynecology, said: “I don’t 
think men are as much interested in the question as 
women—as, indeed, they naturally could not be. 1 
have to get my opinions of them through their wives, 
and the reports vary. Some men are eager for family, 
some indifferent and some utterly opposed. I have 
even had several cases of women who desired children, 
but whose husbands would not consent. I do not 
think there is any considerable sentiment in favor of 
large families among men. President Roosevelt would 
find himself in a minority even among his own sex.” 

The opposition to large families is not only individ- 
ual but social. Not only do people object to large 
families for themselves, they do not want others to 
have them. Americans disapprove of the large family 
as a social institution. They dislike to see it and con- 
demn its existence. The producers of large families 
are considered rather in the light of social enemies 
than social benefactors. 

A physician who has practiced in New York for 
over twenty years among well-off Americans, as well 
as having done a great deal of clinic work, said: “The 
large family is never anything but an unintentional 
misfortune at the present. Nowadays the mother of 
a large family feels humiliated. She is really an ob- 
ject of ridicule. People laugh at her at best, and blame 
her if she is poor. Society does not approve of many 
children. Unless people have plenty of money we do 
not excuse them for having a large family. We know 
that only ample means will enable parents to do justice 
to many children.” Another doctor, who has practiced 
for six years among different classes of people, said: 
“I often have women say, ‘Doctor, I can’t have 
another. I’m getting such a family I’m ashamed. I 
don’t like to be laughed at.’” 

In a woman’s club in New York, President Roose- 
velt’s opinions on “race suicide” were discussed and 
his attitude generally condemned. Of thirty-four pres- 
ent only two agreed with Mr. Roosevelt. The re- 
maining thirty-two indorsed the statement of one of 
the members: “There are thousands born that have 
no business to be born.” 

A review of the evidence gathered points to these 
conclusions : 

1. That the size of the American families has di- 
minished. 

2. That the decline is greatest among the rich and 
educated, but also exists, to a marked extent, among 
the middle class and the intelligent poor. 

3. That only the most ignorant and irresponsible 
make no effort to limit the number of their children. 

4. That not only has the large family disappeared, 
but it is no.longer desired. 

5. That the prevailing American ideal, among rich 
and poor, educated and uneducated, women and men, 
is two children. 

6. That childlessness is no longer considered a dis- 
grace or even a misfortune; but is frequently desired 
and voluntarily sought. 

7. That opposition to large families ts so strong an 
American tendency that our immigrants are speedily 
influenced by it; even Jews, famous for ages for their 
love of family, exhibiting its effects. 

8. That the large family is not only individually, 
but socially, disapproved; the parents of numerous 


children meeting public censure. 




















The Major’s Automobile 
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T was the only automobile in the State, and the 
| Major swelled with pride every time he looked at 

it. He had gone clear to Chicago to select it, and 
he had insisted in having the fastest and most complete- 
ly equipped machine that could be turned out. He had 
scoffed at insignificant runabouts with a speed of fif- 
teen miles an hour, and the ability to run merely forty 
miles with one charging. Forty miles would not take 
him once around his farm, he said, and, if he wanted 
to creep at a snail’s pace, he might as well walk and 
be done with it. 

In point of fact the Major’s farm, if it had been 
square, which it was not, would have stretched only 
three miles in each direction, and as for walking, he 
possessed a wooden leg, and never took one step more 
than was absolutely necessary. However, he was not 
speaking under oath. He was merely buying an auto- 
mobile, and as his nine sections had ripened into Num- 
ber One Hard Perfection the season before, he felt 
that no common machine was an adequate expression 
of his prosperity. His heart was set on something 
that went by electricity. If he wanted to smell gaso- 
line, he said, he could carry a bottle of it about with 
him, and sprinkle himself occasionally, and, if he 
wanted to be hauled around the wheat country by 
steam, he could hitch a sulky to the traction engine. 
No, he must have an electric carriage. His farm- 
house and his men’s quarters and _ his barns were 
lighted by electricity, and if the plant on the grounds 
couldn’t supply power for one automobile, he didn’t see 
what it was good for, anyway. He wanted a blood- 
red man-eater, he said, with a plate-glass show-win- 
dow set up in front, and a speed of not less than a 
mile a minute. 

It was, indeed, an exceptional machine, that auto- 
mobile of his. Even on Michigan avenue it was re- 
markable. On the boundless prairie of the wheat 
country its advent was little short of epoch-making. 
The Major wished that the entire State had but a 
single eye, that he might make it pop out with amaze- 
ment. With his new wonder, he felt precisely as in 
his boyhood days he had imagined he would feel if 
he were ever so unthinkably rich as to own a gilded 
circus-chariot. 

There was only one wrinkle in the rose-leaf of his 
content. He could not share his new toy with Beres- 
ford. He could only toot his horn scornfully as he 
dashed past the ripening fields of his neighbor. A year 
ago, he could have talked to Beresford by the hour of 
generators and batteries and pinion gears and volts 
and ammeters and all the other intricate wonders of 
his car. A year ago, Beresford would have been the 
first man to ride in it, and Beresford’s sister, the Hon. 
Mrs. Durnford, the. first. woman. In those days, 
Beresford had been his best friend; a man after the 
Major’s own heart; a man, too, after the heart of the 
Major’s daughter, with the Major’s sanction to the 
seeking. Now, Beresford was a reptile—the loath- 
some offspring of a race of vipers—an unprincipled, 
grasping, unscrupulous scoundrel, for whom hanging 


was too honorable a death. 


It was merely a piece of land, which the Major 
contemptuously referred to as “a city backyard,” that 
had revealed Beresford’s moral deformity. For years 
the Major had wanted that quarter-section., 


It be- 
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longed to Ole Olson, and the stolid Scandinavian 
could not be brought to see his plain duty in the mat- 
ter. He clung to his little patch of wheat, and re- 
fused all the Major’s offers. Then had come the in- 
credible day when, in response to the Major’s thou- 
sandth appeal, the misguided Ole had replied, unemo- 
tionally: 

“Ae tank Ae sale to Mr. Beresford. He claim he 
buy.” 

Now, Beresford was utterly ignorant of the fact 
that the Major’s heart was set on that particular quar- 
ter-section. He had bought it simply because Olson 
had offered to sell it, and why Olson refused it to the 
Major only the gods who understand the workings of 
the Scandinavian mind can tell. The unfortunate 
3eresford was totaly unprepared for the Major’s sub- 
sequent conduct. However, he was not seriously dis- 
turbed. He told himself that the Major would cool 
down presently, and things would go on as they had 
before. 

3ut Beresford did not know the Major. In the 
first flush of his rage, that gentleman had said a great 
deal more than he had intended to say, but having said 
it, pride forbade him to retract. He informed his 
daughter that, if she so much as looked the way Beres- 
ford walked, he would pack her off to her aunt in 
Dresden, and Betty thereafter walked circumspectly, 
though she privately assured Beresford that a dozen 
fathers could never make her constancy waver. Even 
the Major could not but admit that a literal adherence 
to his command concerning Beresford and the direc- 
tion of her gaze would mean her retirement from the 
altogether feverish gaiety of the wheat-country Sum- 
mer. She might refrain from watching Beresford 
walk, but it was impossible to avoid seeing him across 
a dinner-table, or even out of the corner of her eye 
at a dance. There were men and to spare within the 
sixty-mile radius of local society, but not every man 
was the son of a baronet, and a lord of twelve sections 
of wheat land, without a barren acre or a mortgage 
on it anywhere. The Major could not ask his friends 
to close their doors to a man simply because he hap- 
pened to be a reptile, and he did not propose to be 
driven into outer darkness himself. 


As a matter of fact, there is precious little dark- 
ness in the short span of the wheat-country Summer. 
Dawn rouses the baby day in its third hour, and twi- 
light lingers till ten. There is only enough deep blue 
gloom to give the vain light an excuse to display larg- 
er and brighter jewels than other skies possess. The 
wheat must grow as no weed ever dared grow, and 
ripen to be clear of the frosts which dog the steps of 
August, and the sun must hasten his rising and delay 
his setting to oblige the wheat. In the splendor of 
the long day, twenty miles to a dinner-party is the 
merest step. The Major had beforetime grumbled at 
the loss of sleep which Betty’s fondness for going 
everywhere the rest of the two counties went, en- 
tailed, but now, with his new automobile, he sniffed 
invitations from afar as the war-horse the battle. He 
would go till the automobile fell to pieces rather than 
that Beresford should have a chance té talk with Betty, 
or dance with Betty, or hand Betty cake at any picnic. 

Early August had come, and the Major’s nine 
sections were ready for the cutting. In former years, 





the Major had followed the reapers to the field in a 
rattletrap gig. Now, he attended the ceremony in his 
crimson car, and but for the unreasonable obstinacy 
ot the farm horses, he would have headed the pro- 
cession in a glory such as Solomon’s wildest dreams 
never knew. The Major’s horses, however, were not 
pleased with the idea of assisting at a triumphal 
march. As it was obviously impossible to blind them, 
and back them all the way to the field, the Major was 
obliged reluctantly to follow, instead of leading. He 
rolled slowly to the section which touched Beresford’s 
land, and there halted, while the reaping-machines, 
seven abreast, began their long circuit. Where but an 
hour before the hosts of the wheat had stood, the thin 
stubble was strewn with their prostrate forms, con- 
temptuously flung into sheaves, and tossed aside by 
the clanking, lunging reapers. 

On Beresford’s land, too, the reapers were cutting 
their multiple swath, and the forgiving Irishman, in 
the fullness of his heart, thought the time propitious 
for bringing about a reconciliation. He rode across 
the field, and lifted his hat. 

“Good morning, Major,” he called out, quite as if 
nothing had happened to disturb their friendship, “fin- 
est wheat in the State, this.” 

The Major sat in stony silence. Beresford rode 
nearer. 

“Major,” he began, “about that bit of land of 


” 





Olson’s, now 

“Not another word, sir!” roared the Major. “You 
have acted in a way that is beneath contempt, and you 
know what I think about it. Don’t dare at this late 
day to attempt any apology.” 

Beresford had long ago offered innumerable apolo- 
gies, but he let that pass. 

“[ had no intention of apologizing,” he said, easily. 
“[ merely wanted to explain that I bought the land 
because Miss Betty liked the look of it.” 

“You bought it to keep me from getting it!” re- 
torted the Major. 

“Oh, come,” said Beresford, “be easy now, Major. 
It's no great matter at all. It’s the same as yours 
already, and ‘twill soon be Miss Betty’s.” 

“Betty’s!” the Major burst out. “Betty’s! What 
the devil do you mean, you impudent scoundrel ?” 

Beresford flushed. 

“It’s no use to waste hard words over it,” he said. 
“You know what I mean as well as I do. Miss Betty’s 
done me the honor to say she'll marry me, and we're 
tired of waiting.” 

The Major turned two shades redder than his au- 
tomobile. 

“Get off my land!” he shouted. “Don’t you dare 
speak my daughter’s name, you serpent! You'll wait 
til! you're black in the face before you marry my 
daughter. Get off my land before you make me for- 
get myself!” 

Beresford turned, and rode toward his own pos- 
sessions. 

“I'll not wait one second longer than Miss Betty 
bids me,” he called back. “I’ve waited, thinking you'd 
come to your senses, but I’m at the end of my patience 
with you. Miss Betty’s going to marry me, and I'll 
be asking no one else to name the day. Just put that 
in your pipe and smoke it, Major.” 

The Major’s reply was inarticulate, but emphatic. 
His state of mind was such that a flock of wet hens 
were not a circumstance to him for fury. He had 
been grossly insulted, and Beresford had flung in a 
taunt for full measure. He quivered with wrath as he 
turned his crimson car toward home. Only for the 
sake of the Hon. Mrs. Durnford, he told himself, had 
he refrained from doing. violence to her reptilian 
brother, 

Betty had been a distant witness to the meeting, 
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and one glance at her father’s face told her the state 
of things. 

“Pack up your things this instant!” the Major 
ordered. “And don’t you dare say one word. I’m 
going to take you to Fargo.” 

“To Fargo!” Betty faltered. “Why, when?” 

“The sooner the better,” said the Major. “This 
State is no fit place for a girl with a lot of vipers run- 
ning loose. You’re going down to Fargo this very 
day, and you're not going to stop there, either. Dres- 
den is the place for you, and that’s where I’m going 
to send you.” 

“There’s no train before to-morrow,” said Betty, 
fighting for time. 

“Train!” cried the Major; “we're not going by 
train. What d’ye reckon I bought that man-eater for 
if I can’t run it eighty miles? You go and pack up 
your things, and don’t you try to irritate me. We're 
going to start in just one hour.” 

“Father,” said Betty, desperately, “I know per- 
fectly well why you’re taking me away, and it isn’t 
a bit of use. You can take me to Siberia if you like, 
but I’m going to marry Dick Beresford, and you may 
as well make up your mind to it.” 

“Don’t irritate me,” the Major shouted. “I'll take 
you where that snake of an Irishman can’t find you 
in a thousand years.” 

“T’ll write to him,” Betty retorted. 

“Write all you like,” answered:the Major, “and 
much good it’ll do you. I reckon they know a thing 
or two about girls like you in Dresden. You can 
write a book if you choose, but you go to Fargo in 
just one hour.” 

The Major’s hour had grown into two when at 
last the red car rolled away across the prairie. On the 
front seat were the Major and Betty. On the back 
seat lay the boxes which the Major meant to leave 
in the nearest village to be sent on by express. He 
wanted to travel fast and light, with no unnecessary 
luggage to interfere with his progress. 

Betty was silent. She had despatched a frantic 
note to Beresford and another to his sister, and she 
had not yet given up hope. If Beresford could not 
stop the Major, possibly Mrs. Durnford could. At 
least, they knew what was happening, and Beresford 
would find some way to see her before she was out 
of reach. Five minutes’ speech with him would suffice 
to arrange some plan for outwitting her father. Fail- 
ing that, Betty felt that Dresden spelled despair. She 
strained her eyes across the wheat, hoping to catch 
a glimpse of her lover somewhere. The world was 


all one flat, yellow circle under a blue cup. There 
was not a cloud in the sky, not a shadow on the sea 
of grain.~ Far off on the horizon danced a mirage 
lake, with green trees beside it. She could see its 
phantom ripples sparkling in the sun. Presently a 
grain elevator loomed up, apparently separated from 
its foundations by a strip of thin air. Another and 
another building quivered into view, and the automo- 
bile’s hoarse horn warned the. prairie-town of the 
Major’s approach. There wasa crowd about the door 
of the small but proudly named hotel to see him alight, 
but Beresford was nowhere to be seen. 

The Major ordered luncheon, but not for a mo- 
ment did he take his eyes off Betty. The crimson car 
was safe in the street outside. Nobody in the town 
knew how to run it, and the Major had not even con- 
sidered it necessary to take out the safety-plug, but 
he was determined to run no risks with Betty. He had 
caught one glimpse of a hard-ridden horse that looked 
like Beresford’s, and he did not propose to take any 
chances. He counted on reaching Fargo in time to 
take the evening train for the East, and he assured 
3etty that he would take care of her himself till he 


saw the steamer sail from New York. He hurried 


. through luncheon, poor Betty dawdling in a vain effort 


to gain time. Surely Beresford would not fail her. 
Once the automobile had set off for Fargo, he could 
not possibly travel fast enough to overtake her, and 
the thought of the ocean between them was too dread- 
ful to be considered. ; 
The Major led her to the waiting car. Her heart 
gave a leap of joy when she saw Beresford, on his 
horse beside it. The Major merely cast a withering 
glance at him, and assisted Betty to the back seat. 
“One moment, Major,”. Beresford. pleaded, “I 


” 





want to say 

“Get out of my path!” the Major thundered, “or 
I'll run you down.” 

He threw the controller on with a jerk. The auto- 
mobile gave a leap that almost unseated its occupants, 
and shot ahead at full speed. Beresford’s thorough- 
bred sprang forward and galloped abreast. The Ma- 
jor yelled in derision. 

“Come on!” he shouted. “I'll run the legs off that 
horse in a minute!” 

The alkali-pale road stretched. away across the 
prairie like a white ribbon, without a break or a turn. 
The houses of the village flashed past. On dashed the 
car, the clean-limbed horse racing beside it. Beresford 
bent above his saddle, and called to Betty. 

“It’s now or never,” he said. “Will you stay or 


go? Quick, Betty, I can’t keep up this pace much 
longer !” 

“How can I stay?’ Betty gasped. 
stop.” 


“He won't 


The Major did not so much as deign to turn his 
head. Let Beresford ride till he dropped. The day 
was young, and the automobile hardly well under 
way. He grinned exultant!y at his enemy. Beresford 
drove his spurs home, and his horse almost grazed the 
wheels. He dropped the bridle, and leaned from the 
saddle. 

“Stand up, Betty!” he shouted. 
arms.” 


“Hold out your 


In a flash his right arm swept out and caught her. 
With scarcely an effort he lifted her, and swung her 
clear of the car. The Majo1, looking over his shoulder, 
tugged frantically to shut off the controller. The auto- 
mobile still shot ahead at full speed. Beresford, with 
Betty in his arms, reined in his horse. 

“Good-bye, Major,” he shouted. “I kicked your 

safety-plug in for you. You'd better stop and take it 
out.” 
Stop! The Major might as well have tried to stop 
the sun. His man-eater had the bit between its teeth, 
his sudden jerk in starting had “frozen” the “fingers” 
of the controller, and the last resort, the safety-plug, 
was jammed past his power to release it. He pulled 
at the brake frantically, and the wheat shuddered at 
his language. Beresford gathered Betty closer in his 
arms, and bent his face to hers. 

“Light of my eyes,” he said, “it was sudden, but it 
had to be.” 

‘He'll stop and come back,” said Betty, fearfully. 

“He can’t stop till he runs down,” Beresford an- 
swered. “I didn’t have time for more than one good 
kick, but I aimed it all I knew. It was the only thing 
to be done. I couldn't let you go—I hope you'll for- 
give me.” 

“Forgive you!” said Betty. “I think you're splen- 
did. Put me down, Dick. I know it’s wicked, but I’ve 
just got to laugh at dad.” 

“Will he forgive me, do you think?” Beresford 
asked. 

“Fe'll have to,” laughed Betty. “He'll love you 
for this when he calms down, but I shouldn’t care to 
be near him when he steps out of that machine.” 

Far down the prairie road a small, red object raced 
madly with the wind. Between the reaches of yellow 
wheat, two. impenitent. young. people stood and 
watched it. 

From Smart Set. 
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MUSIC 
LIEDERKRANZ CONCERT. 

The famous South Side singing so- 
ciety calling itself “Liederkranz” gave 
a most elaborate programme at the 
Odeon last week. The Mennerchor 
was supplemented by a vigorous chorus 
of women’s voices, the principal number 
being sung by a striking composition 
for chorus, soloists and orchestra, By 
Max Meyer-Olbersleben 

Mrs. William J.. Romer and Mr. Emil 
Hofman were the soloists. Mrs Ro- 
mer’s singing was the feature of the 
concert. This splendid soprano has 
a voice of extraordinary volume and 
power, of a dramatic quality, brilliant 
and vibrant, yet warm and sympathetic. 
Her singing indicates much thought and 
intelligent study, and a stunning stage 
presence adds to the charm of her work. 

The baritone, Mr. Hofman, sang un- 
der difficulties, and while there was 
evidence of good intentions, his work 
gave little pleasure. “ 

The orchestra, under the direction of 
Frederick Fisher, did excellent work. 
he 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S STRING ORCHESTRA. 
The sixth semi-annual concert of the 
“Young People’s String Orchestra,” un- 
der the direction of Victor Lichtenstein, 
was given at the Odeon last Thursday. 
The programme was selected from the 
classic and the modern romantic school, 
and was followed with much interest by 

a good audience. 

The orchestra ‘is composed of young 
people of both sexes, who, by dint of 
perseverance and intelligently directed 
effort, have attained a commendable ac- 
curacy of attack, intonation and a de- 
cidedly agreeable tone quality. One of 
the features of the programme was the 
Largo, from Bach’s double concerto for 
two violins and orchestra—a work but 
rarely heard, yet of surpassing melodic 
beauty. The brilliant military concerto 
of De Beriot was given an artistic in- 
terpretation by Julius Silverberg, one of 
the first violins of the orchestra. 

Mr. Richard Schubert, a scholarly ’eel- 
list; played a concerto by Golterman, 
with rare purity of tone. 

The. orchestral accompaniments given 
the solo numbers were excellent. 

Mrs. David Bauer, a rich toned so- 
prano, assisted, singing a group of songs 
with excellent effect. 

ee 

Innes and his band are to be the prin- 
cipal musical attraction at the opening of 
the World’s Fair. This is gratifying 
news, indeed, and whenever the Innes 
Band plays during its four weeks en- 
gagement in this city, there will be found 
thousands of delighted auditors. The 
Innes organization is representative of 
the country’s highest musical develop- 
ment and masterly harmony. 

No exposition in this country is com- 
plete without Innes and his “Famous 
Fifty.” Chicago, Pittsburg, Omaha, 
Nashville, San Francisco and Philadel- 
phia have seen Innes as the feature of 
the exposition, while every important 
city. in the United States and Canada 
have been visited by Innes and his band. 

There are two remarkable features 
about Innes’ leadership, one is that he 
directs without having any music before 
him, Another is, that not a note is 
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played by any performer, nor a bar of 
music given from the beginning to the 
end of the programme, that. is not in 
response to the directing arms of the 
leader. The programmes are generally 
of. a high class, with agreeable consis- 
tency. Innes is more than a leader. 
He is a master of interpretation. His 
programmes are, without doubt, the fin- 
est arranged by any conductor in this 
country, and he has richly earned his 
right to the title of “The King of Pro- 
gramme Makers.” 
ols oe 

HOUSECLEANING AND HEALTH 

The best thing that could happen to 
the average house is to get rid of about 
half the stuff it contains. The habit of 
home-keepers should be to guard against 
household congestion. At this season 
of the year, when hotisecleaning is about 
to be done, it would be advisable for ev- 
ery woman to go over the house from 
top to bottom in order to get rid of all 
this nuisance. 

Many homes are not only filled up 
with a lot of rubbish, but they are so 
filled with fine articles that the over- 
careful housekeeper fears the air and 
sunshine might fade an elegant rug, car- 
pet, or some fine drapery. Household 
furnishings that are too delicate to stand 
fresh air should be eliminated at once, 
as a careful and scientific housekeeper 
cannot afford to give room to anything 
that is not healthy and substantial. <A 
house that is too fine for use is seldom 
kept as clean as it should be, for the rea- 
son that pure air and sunshine are ex- 
cluded, and a home full of impure air is 
just as dirty as one where soap and wa- 
ter are used too sparingly. Sunshine 
purtfies, and cannot be excluded from 
the home that is well kept and clean. 

It is often a good thing when people 
are obliged to move. It is then they 
will see the folly of collecting unneces- 
sary articles of furniture that serve to 
crowd rooms and attract dust. 


bb 
FROCKS FOR SPRING 


It is impossible to say that any one 
special fashion is adopted in the form 
of the new gowns, as the present mode 
seems to be following various periods all 
at once, so the best way is to choose the 
one most becoming to your own es- 
pecial taste and style. There are gowns 
somewhat after the Second Empire and 
early Victorian styles. Then, as we 
have Watteau bergeres hats, the frocks 
will assuredly follow, while the special 
features of La Pompadour’s picturesque 
gowns may also be seen; and in Paris 
the Louis XIV. and the Directoire pe- 
riods are also to have their turn. Sure- 
ly no one could wish for greater diversi- 
ty; and the numberless new materials 
seem specially created for all or any 
of these many styles, and in their deli- 
cate flower-like tints many of them are 
exact reproductions of the soft hues 
of fading roses with which the dead 
leaf and bronze tones mingle so well. 

Flowers play an important part in this 
season’s fashions, for the custom of 
wearing flowers on evening dresses is 
once again to the fore, and an exquisite 
little flower-trimmed frock is of palest 
blue chiffon, the full-gathered skirt 
charmingly flounced in a new way and 
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Will Seow Their Palatial Twin-Screw Steamers 
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10 Grand Cruises to Norway, the North Cape 
and Spitzbergen, 
“THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN’”’ 
and to the Baltic Sea and the Famous Seaside 
Resorts of Europe 


Duration from Hamburg, 2 - 4 weeks each. 


Cost $62.50 and upwards. 





Two Grand Cruises , Around the World 


Per S. S. ‘‘Prinzessin Victoria Luise’’ 


I. Departure Sept. 15, 1904, from New York 
II, Departure Jan. 24, 1905, from San Francisco 


Duration, 44 months each, 


Cost, including all side trips, $1500 upwards 





For Handsomely Mlustrated Pamphlets, Detailed Itineraries, etc., etc., apply to 


The Hamburg-American Line 


) wae 4535 
Phone } D796 


During June, July and Auieani 

mellamburg hemes Line 
Twin-Screw Cruising Steamer * emai Victoria Luise’ of 4 nd ah 
“Auguste Victoria,” ‘“Prinzessin Victoria Luise” 
and the new Twin-Screw Cruising S. S. “*Meteor’’ 


901 Olive Street, St. Louis 
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further trimmed with insértions of lace 
and double ruchings of chiffon, and half- 
buried in their soft frothiness are loop 
bows of blue ribbon drawn through lit- 
tle pompadour wreaths of pink roses; 
and a deep belt gathered in the fullness 
of the smart little bodice with its tiny 
pink wreaths and knots of blue. An- 
other beautiful evening gown is of white 
gauze, wonderfully brocaded with large 
silk carnations in a lovely shade of 
mauve and their green foliage; the skirt 
opens in front over a petticoat of chif- 
fon and lace, and is festooned with some 
new opal bugles and tassels; the bodice, 
rather full and pointed, has a lace berthe 
charmingly disposed and adorned with a 
galon of the same curious bugles with 
silver sequins which falls over the full, 
short sleeves of chiffon and lace, while 
the folded belt is of shaded mauve satin. 

A smart day gown is of pastel gray 
cloth, the skirt prettily gathered with 
deep tucks on the lower part, edged with 
frills of gray chiffon, the front of the 
skirt quaintly carried up above the waist 
in a wide tab, a fold of puce velvet at- 
tached by a wide gilt buckle on the top 
of it; and the little bolero bodice with 


its collar of embroidered lawn is ex- 


tremely smart: -Very “chic” is a morn- 


ing gown of navy blue serge, the skirt 
finely pleated round the hips, trimmed 
with unusually wide black military braid, 
the fitting bolero coat cut at the back 
in a wide V-shaped tab, a simulated 
red cloth waistcoat adorned with gold 
braid and buttons just showing below it. 


"oh chs ce 


Ten cents may get you $5,000, and 
that would buy a nice home. Smoke a 
$5,000 cigar for ten cents. Ask your 


dealer. 
oe oe oe 
The laundress’ little daughter had 
been allowed to peep into the dining 
room, where the table was set for a 
dinner-party. “And mamma,” she said 
later, “every plate had two forks by 
it. What was that for?” “You don’t 
know the ways of your betters, child,” 
replied the laundress; “the extra fork 
is in case they drop one on the floor.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 
- eb bb 
Easy money. ~°$5,000 for ten. cents. 
Smoke up. Ask your cigar dealer.. 
ab ch el 
“Has your father a bad cold?” “No, 
indeed. He is merely reading the Rus- 
sian-Japanese war news. aloud.”—IVash- 
ington Star. 
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HL OXAS J[AIM 


A New Fast Service 


to the Southwest. 


Next Sunday, April 24th, this company will place in service a new fast train to the Southwest that will clip several 
hours off existing schedules and establish new time records to many points. 
The new train will leave St. Louis at 4:52 p.m. It will run solid to Shreveport, with through sleepers to Beau- 


mont, Port Arthur, Houston and San Antonio. Fast service will also be extended to Dallas, Ft. Worth, Corsicana, 


Waco and intermediate points. 
12} hours to Pine Bluff. 
J7 hours to Texarkana. 
18} hours to Shreveport. 
26; hours to Dallas. 

27} hours Ft. Worth. 
28! hours to Waco. 

28} hours to Lake Charles. 
28; hours to Beaumont. 
273 hours to Houston. 

29 hours to Port Arthur. 


37 hours to San Antonio. 


Nothing finer in the way of equipment, service and schedule will run Southwest. New modern day coaches, re- 


clining chair cars, dining cars, standard Pullman sleepers—a modern train for modern travel. 


For folders, schedules, maps and i nformation about through sleeping car service call at 


Ticket Offices: 


909 (OLIVE STREET. UNION STATION. 


Two other daily trains for Texas, 9:23 A. M. and 9:45 P. M. 
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SPORTING COMMENT 
OPENING OF THE SPORTING SEASON. 
St. Louis has fairly launched its great 

carnival of sport for 1904. The racing 
could not have 
opened more auspiciously. At the race 
tracks there wasn’t much evidence of 
war, and old-timers are of the opinion 
that the Union Club and the Cella, Ad- 
ler, Tilles tracks will find plenty of 
play. If the fight is conducted on the 
sane business principles employed during 
the first week, there will be no serious 
losses. Free gates are what put dents 
in the receipts, and it is doubtful if eith- 
er the local tracks will carry things this 
far. The public, at least that portion 
that patronizes racing, have found in 
their favorite courses much to commend. 
The Fair Grounds track has some useful 
improvements, the track itself being 
fixed up where it showed signs of dete- 
rioration. This has caused it to be- 
come slow, but later will make it light- 
ning fast, when the new top dressing is 
hoof-beaten and rolled compactly. The 
new Union track pleased everybody. The 
grounds are beautiful, and before the 
season is over, will rank with the finest 
tracks in the land. The racing at both 
tracks has been good, but not exception- 
ally brilliant. A marked improvement 
in starting at both courses is a relief to 
horsemen and _ patrons. Arthur Mc- 
Knight and Starter Dade are wielding 
the flag better than many of the so- 
called crackerjacks of the East. 


ee 


BROWNS AND CARDINALS. 


and base ball season 


The advent of the regular base ball 
season was a relief for the  winter- 
bound fans, many of whom braved the 
bad weather to see the Browns and Car- 
dinals in their contests with Detroit and 
Pittsburg respectively. 
still seem to have with them some of the 
old ill-luck. They are playing high- 
class ball, but things don’t seem to 
break right for them in the pinches. 
There is material in the team that is 
sure to compel improvement in play, 
however, as the season grows. __ Barring 
acccidents, the hot weather should find 
the Browns well up with the leaders in 
the American race. The Cardinals are 
playing whirlwind ball. The team is 
one of the finest bunch of Clan-na-Gaels 
on the diamond. The majority of the 
red legs are of Irish descent, and they 
are playing to the unaualified support of 
the public. Their games with Pitts- 
burg are a good augury of the team’s 
finish in the race. If it doesn’t land at 
the top, it will be due to misfortune. 
Both local clubs are well managed, and 
there is no discord among the players. 

eh 


BROOMHANDLE IN THE WOODLAWN. 


The Woodlawn Stakes, for 2-year- 
olds, will be the feature of Saturday’s 
racing at the Fair Grounds. In this 
event several first class youngsters will 
go to the post, several of them already 
wearing brackets. John Shmulski, All 
Black, Chancy, Charlie Cella, J. B. Sher- 
idan, Buchanan and Broomhandle are 
among the prominent ones almost sure 
to start. This Broomhandle colt, which 
of Bromstick, has the 

peqysnoioy}y jo isaq 


Should Broomhan- 


is a_ brother 
Buisinod poojq 
through his veins. 


The Brown s. 
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60 YEARS OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS. 





VISITORS 
‘WELCOME 
TO OUR 

| SHOW ROOMS | 





Our Salesrooms and all facilities improved. 
Experienced, attentive salesmen. 


WE HAVE NO DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO FREAKS OR SECONDHAND GOODS. 


OUR STOCK NEW AND INVITING. 
Library Pieces a Special Showing Now. 


BROADWAY AND LOCUS 














dle start with a good boy up, he is worth 
a bet. In fact, the race looks like it will 
be at his mercy. He is a natural, quick 
breaker, and is away on his stride be- 
fore others have got in motion. This 
is a big advantage in a two-year-old 
race. First away generally lands the 
dough all else being equal. Broom- 
handle belongs to C. G. Baker, who also 
owns All Black, and the pair may be sent 
before the starter. The colt’s victory 
on Friday last in the opening race at 
the Fair Grounds was so easy that ev- 
erybody was surprised. In fact, Mr. 
Baker did not like the showing up the 
jockey gave the colt. 
che 
THE LOUISVILLE DERBY 
The Louisville Derby, which will be 
decided May 2, gives promise of consid- 
erable class. Among the probable 
starters are: Proceeds, Conjurer, Paris, 
Lonsdale, Batts, Prince Silverwings, El- 
wood, Ed Tierney, Brancas, Japan, Eng- 
lish Lad, Dell Leath, Saul, Arab. Of 
this bunch Proceeds and Conjurer of the 
Brown stable have had the most early 
campaigning. English Lad, of whom 
great things are expected, is being es- 
pecially pointed for this event by Fred 
Cook’s trainer. The colt that will give 
them all trouble if he starts, however, is 
none other than Brancas.  Brancas is 
said to be in fine fettle, and ready to 


race for his life.. 
od 


HORSES 


OUTLOOK, 


MORE COMING, 


Many new horses are expected at both 
the Union and the Fair Grounds tracks 
this week. They are coming, it is 
claimed, from Memphis and from the 
East. General Manager Carmody is 
figuring on an extended race meeting 
at Union. From now on better sport 
may be looked for at the local tracks, 
as it is thought that many owners who 
are doubtful about Chicago’s racing fu- 
ture, will make sure of business by com- 
ing to St. Louis. Brewer Schorr will 
send a good string to the Fair Grounds, 


and other owners in Memphis may be 
expected to follow his lead. 


ob 


THE KANSAS CITY DERBY. 

Kansas City is getting in shape for 
its spring running meeting at the New 
Elm Ridge course. The derby that will 
be run April 30 will bring together a 
pretty fair field, and one of considerable 
class. Judge Mohabib, Bearcatcher, 
Proceeds, Bill Cutes, Flower King and 
English Lad are prominent among the 
probable starters. As the race has no 
declaration clause, the size of the field 
cannot be determined until an hour be- 
fore the race. If Bearcatcher starts with 
a good jockey in the seat, he will be 
worth a bet in this event. He raced 
well, and with good ones, on the Coast, 
and is ready. 

eh oh oh 
CHANCE FOR GOOD GUESSER 


Are you a good guesser? There is any 
amount of chances for a good guesser 
to make a tén-strike in St. Louis right 
now, but the St. Louis Star’s proposition 
beats all others. The Star offers $25,- 
000 in prizes to the person who makes 
the closest estimate of recorded admis- 
sions at the opening day of the World's 
Fair, April 30, 1904. For the nearest 
correct estimate the prize is $10,000; for 
the second nearest, $3,000; for the next 
fifty, $100 each, or $5,000 in all; for the 
next 300 nearest, $10 each, $3,000 in all; 
and for the next 800 nearest $5 each, or 
$4,000 in all. The conditions of the 
contest are easy. For every 50 cent 
monthly subscription to the Star one 
guess is given free; for every 50-cent 
yearly subscription one estimate is giv- 
en free; to guess without sending in 
subscriptions the conditions are two for 
50 cents, or five guesses for $1; twelve 
guesses for $2, or thirty estimates for 
$5. It looks like easy money. . 

ale che efe 

Kemble, the artist, while sketching in 
the mountains of Georgia recently, em- 
ployed an angular “cracker” as a model. 


The native, when asked what his hour’s 
work was worth, told Kemble that he 
thought a dime would be about right. 
The artist showed him the sketches, and 
asked what he thought of them. “Wali,” 
was the drawling reply, “seems to me 
it’s mighty puddlin’ business for a man 
to be in, but you must be makin’ sum- 
thin’ out of it or you couldn’t afford to 
throw away money like this fer jest get- 
tin’ a man to stand around doin’ 
nothin’.” 
als hs 

It must be good, or we couldn’t do 
it. $5,000 cigar for ten cents. Ask your 
dealer. - 


oh eb 
The higher education: Dolly—“Were 
you pleased when Charley proposed?” 
Polly—“Pleased? I came pretty near 
giving him our college yell.’—Puck. 
eh chs he 
A small fortune—$s5,o00o—a fine smoke. 
All for ten cents. Ask your dealer. 
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Most any kind of 
Some of the people 
Some of the time, 


But 
The Horse Shoe Brand 


The Strictly Pure Kind 








Don't Forget That. 


MOUND CITY PAINT & COLOR CO., 
GREGG VARNISH CO, 


MAKERS OF RELIABLE PRODUCTS 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 








NORRIS B. GREGG, PRES. E.H. DYER, SEC. 
WM. HK. GREGG, JR., VICE-PRES. 
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SOCIETY 


The surprise of the week 
smartest of the smart set was the an- 


among the 


nouncement of the engagement of Miss- 


Emma Whittaker and Mr. Sam C. 
Davis. Miss Whittaker is the only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edwards 
Whittaker, and Mr. Davis the second 
son of the’ late multi-millionaire, John 
T. Davis. For a time it was rumored 
that Mr. Davis would form an alliance 
with one of the most charming belles of 
the aristocratic French set, but the lat- 
ter’s engagement and near wedding dis- 
pelled that illusion. The wedding will 
not take place till fall. 

The approaching weddings of impor- 
tance in exclusive circles are those of 
Miss Mary Euston and Lieutenant Frank 
Ridgeley, and of Miss Marie Scanlan 
and Mr. George Dexter Tiffany. 

The nuptials of Miss Alice Luedeking 
and Mr. Trescott Chaplin constituted the 
important social event of last Saturday. 

St. Peter’s Episcopal Church was filled 
witk fashionable folks. 
Louise Luedeking was her sister’s only 
atendant. Mr. Edwin Carter was Mr. 
Chaplin’s best man. <A small, informal 
dinner was served at the Mercantile Club 
attended by members of the family and 
their nearest friends. Mr. and Mrs. 
Chaplin are now in New York. On 
their return from their wedding journey 
they will be located at 3705 Hartford 
street. 


Mr. Adolphus Busch, who came back 
with his family from his California tour 
in time to attend the Chaplin-Luedeking 
wedding, has just purchased a beautiful 
winter home at. Pasadena, Cal. The 
place is known as the John S. Cravens 
home. A palatial residence will be 
erected at once, and it is not at all un- 
likely that it will first be occupied, when 
Miss Minnie Busch, youngest daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Adolphus Busch, makes 
her bridal journey to the far West. 

Baron Matsudaira gave a typical Jap- 
anese dinner at the Hamilton Hotel last 
Thursday night to members of his com- 











Wedding Gifts, ; 
Euchre, Whist and Card Prizes, 
Anniversary Presents, 
Souvenirs of every description. 


Special Lines. 


Rich American Cut Glass, Art 
Wares and Pictures, Lamps, 
Bronzes and Silverware, Jewel- 
ry and Novelties of all kinds, 
Hair Ornaments, Stationery, 
Steins, Bric-a-brac: and 
Leather Goods. 


SPECIAL. 


Newest fad ‘Peggy from Paris” hand 
bag, braided leather handle, soft 
crushed leather, neat, yet roomy, all 
jew pees colors, including the ex- 
clusive Champagne, Tan, Brown 
and Black, Unusual value, only.. 98C each 


The FALAGE 


ol2 Locust Sf. 
THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE iN ST. LOUIS. 
PHONE MAIN 676 A. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 








Miss Anna- 


The 
decorations were Oriental in character. 
Among the Baron’s foreign guests were 
Mr. K. N. Ohashi, Mr. Ota, Mr. Sugawa, 


mission and World’s Fair officials. 


Mr. Vittoro Zeggio and Mr. H. Yam- 
awaki, Mr. A. Harada, of the University 
of California, was one of the prominent 
speakers of the evening. 

Mr. Rudolph Knippenberg, who was 
recently with Mr. and Mrs. Tony Faust, 
Sr., at ‘Sorrento, has gone to Wiesbaden, 
where the season is now in full swing. 


Mr. and Mrs. Tony Faust and their 
daughter, Mrs. A. D. Giannmi and 
grand-daughter, Vera, are at Nice, 
France. From there they will go to Vi- 


enna and Munich. 

‘The season is fully under way at 
French Lick Springs and many prom- 
inent St. Louisans are sojourning there. 
Among the recent arrivals are Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel Catlin, Capt. John A. Scud- 
der, R. Park von Wedelstaedt, Mr. and 
Mrs. P. C. Murphy, Hon. John W. No- 
ble and Miss Leonora B. Halstead, Mrs. 
J.. K. Davidson, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Gay Butler, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. White- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Farrish, Mr. 
Henry M. Blossom, Jr., Mr. William J. 
Lemp, Jr, Mr. H. W. Hudson, Mr. 
Charles R. Blake, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Weaver, Mr. and Mrs. Cecil D. Gregg, 
and Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Crawford. 

Mr. Hunter Ben Jenkins is entertain- 
ing Lieut. W. A. Greer, paymaster of 
the United ‘States gunboat Newport. 
After a short visit here, his former 
home, the Lieutenant will go to Shelbina, 
Mo., to visit his sister. 

Miss Margaret B. Long is the guest 
of Miss Elise Castleman, of Louisville, 
Ky., and is also being entertained by Mr. 
and Mrs. Thurston Ballard, of that city. 
She and Miss Marie Ballard will be in 
St. Louis next week, for the opening of 
the Fair. 

The Blakesley-Collinses have just 
moved into their new Colonial home at 
King’s highway and Hortense place. 
The house is finely situated and equipped 
for liberal World’s Fair entertainment, 
of which Mr. and Mrs. Collins will do 
their full share. 

Lieutenant-Governor Bartlett of Fargo, 
N. D., who is here for the opening fes- 
tivities of the World’s Fair, has secured 
apartments at Hotel Beers. 

Doctor and Mrs. Griswold Comstock 
are entertaining for World’s Fair open- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Herbert of 
Barkston Garden, South Kensington, 
London. Mrs. Herbert is a native of 
St. Louis, and a former classmate of 
Mrs. Comstock. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Garneau and their 
daughter, Miss Marie Garneau, will re- 
turn from Atlanta, Ga., in time for 
Opening Day. ; 

Among prominent foreigners now in 
the city for Opening Day are Mr. God- 
frey Durlacher, an English commis- 
sioner; Mr. R. Blechynden, Commis- 
sioner from India; Mr. Pierre Jansen, 
Commissioner from Norway; Mr. Louis 
Vidal, Dutch Commissioner, who arrived 
from Belgium; Captain H. L. Rokeby, 
and the Right Honorable Thomas Sin- 
clair, the latter Privy Councillor for Ire- 
land. 


Among the prominent English people 
who will come to St. Louis early in the 
World’s Fair season are the Count and 
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Warner’s Rust- 


A novelty Moire Ribbon model, in 
white and delicate tints of blue and 
pink; made for the “Gibsonesqte” 
girl or to be worn with negligee 
ease by the woman with the me- 


dium figure. 


| 
| Warner’s Rust-proof, Model 483, is a light corset of Batiste, a reliable 
| fabric which resists the strain, fitting smoothly and beautifully, shaping 
the form into the up-to- date-figure style; white. 
ee A eee 


Proof 600 


Price $3.50 


$1.00 

















WE MAKE THEM, 
WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 


IT’S FROM 
FACTORY 
TO you 
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TURKISH BATHS | 


| Exclusively for Ladies. 
Carleton Building, 
on and Olive Streets, 
- Ds Donato, Prop. 





EXCLUSIVELY FOR LADIES 


MT 


DAILY, 8 A. M. TO 8 P. M. 
SAT. UNTIL 12 NIGHT 


HOURS: 


SUUULUUUEUUDUUUURREUROOUUOGEOONOUUUIONE 
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“THE APOLLO” 
LADIES’ TURKISH BATH PARLORS 


TURKISH, ELECTRIC AND PLAIN BATHS 


819 LOOUST STREET, SECOND FLOOR 


Ife 


MANICURING, HaiIR-DRESSING 


SAINT LOUIS 
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Countess of Essex, who are now in New 
York. The Countess was Miss Adele 
Grant, a leading American belle. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Van Blarcom have 
as their Opening Day guests Mrs. A. 
Demainge and Miss Julia Hodge, of 
Bloomington, III. 

Captain and Mrs. Frank L. Ridgeley 
will return from their Eastern jaunt in 
time for the opening festivities. 

Many prominent society matrons and 
young girls are Eureka 
Springs, where recent arrivals at the 
Crescent Hotel from St. Louis are stay- 


sojourning at 





After the theater, before the matinee, 
or when down town shopping, the 
Ladies’ Restaurant 

orm: St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and ser- 
vice and refined patronage. 


choen’s AT 
Orchestra oveon 


All the Popular Music, 
Bell Phone, Lindell 122 





OFFICE 
AT 
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ing: Mrs. C. B. Tracy, Helen Tracy, Jr., 
Miss Nellie Tracy, Miss Manette Pas- 
chall, Miss Carol West, Miss Julia 
Knapp, Mrs. Emily Wickham, Miss 
Frances Wickham, Misses Dwight, P. F. 
Davis, C. W. Moore, G. F. Richards, 
C. H. Morrill, Ralph McKittrick, Eu- 
gene Pettis, Hugh McK. Jones, Mr. and 
Mrs. B. J. Taussig, Mrs. Edward Para- 
more and son, Mr. Cliff Hawkins, Mrs. 
Gardner McKnight, Mr. and Mrs. L. C. 
Stockstrom, Mrs. Kate Chopin and 
daughter, Miss Lella Chopin. 

Mr. Vincent Kerens treated his friends 
at Eureka Springs to a pleasant surprise 
with a horseback ride to Berryvile, a dis- 
tance of fourteen miles, and a luncheon 
there, returning in the evening. It was 
a merry party. 

Mrs. C. B. Tracy of Eureka Springs 
entertained a party of eight young cou- 
ples with a ride to Blue Springs, where 
they were served an elegant chicken 
lunch. 

Revs. T. J. Aylward and E. A. Bolger 
leave for St. Louis on Saturday, habing 
sojourned at the Crescent for a several 
weeks’ visit. 

Mrs. F. P. Hunkins, Miss _ Estelle 
Bushman, Miss Hazel Thompson, Mr. 
Walter McKittrick, Mr. W. B. Crouch 
and wife, Miss Nellie Crouch of St. 
Louis are guests at Eureka Springs. 

Mr. Emil S. Fischer, a member of the 
Austrian Imperial World’s Fair Com- 
mission, arrived last week from Vienna, 
and is a guest at the Southern Hotel. 


ak ch he 
Hogan—That fellow Dooley has put 
his foot in it again. Logan—How’s that? 
Hogan—Why he’s bought a new pair of 
shoes and didn’t patronize Swope’s, 311 
N. Broadway, the place to get good 
shoes. 
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DRAMATIC 


Annie Russell—forty—and the living 
embodiment of the ingenue of seventeen 
—is the quintessence of impression one 
carries away from the performance of 
“Mice and Men” at the Olympic this 
week. It seems incredible in the face 
of birth certificates and years of memo- 
ry, that an artiste whom we have seen 
in sterner parts years ago, can come 
down to the sweet simplicity and girlish 
gush of the youngest ingenue. Is it 
trickery, or is it natural? Or both? If 
the former, it is the grandest of art. If 
the latter, what a happy fellow Mr. Os- 
wald Yorke must be! If both, then art 
and nature have created a stage master- 
piece, the like of which has never been 
seen before. Miss Russell’s voice is 
that of the youngest of maidens; her 
figure so slight that it suggests the mere 
budding of the child into maidenhood; 
her movements as impulsive as those of 
a scampering girl in schoolday frolic. 
Gradually, as the play demands, she 
changes into a bit of a woman, whose 
heart unfolds to the love of man.- This 
transition is so artistically painted out, 
that the spectator is convincingly carried 
along with the progress of the story. 
That this story is commonplace does not 
detract from its lovableness. Sol Smith 
Russell had a play with just such a 
story, where he was guardian and a 
young, untutored thing his ward. Think 
of it, Mr. Russell and Miss Russell in 
this play of “Mice and Men!” It would 
have been divine, for the Mark Ender- 
by of John Mason was too noisy a study 
to fit'into the artistic frame. Mr. Yorke, 
as the soldierly lover, was thoroughly 
satisfying. A bright gem of the per- 
formance was Mrs, Gilbert’s portrayal 
of the dear old lady of the household. 











Certainly ! 


manship. 


our showings. 


value—g5c to $4.50. 





— should possess style, it is an essential feature 


of a-well-dressed man’s attire. 


You can expect best satisfaction when sharing the results 


of our great effort to give exclusive fashions and best work- 


No other shop can compare with the elegance and variety of 


Prices no higher than you'll pay for less 


Coat shirts and four sleeve lengths. 


Weenee-&Bicw 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Sebenth. 





























Solitaires, perfect in 
color and cutting, also 
the new Princess and Our 
Banquet rings, all 
diamonds or combined 





appropriate for birthday 
or other gifts this month. 
choice collection 
offers assurance of grati- 
fying the most varied 


RUBIES, EMERALDS, 
PEARLS, D TURQUOISE, 
SAPPHIRES, AMETHYSTS. 
LADIES’ @ The diamond is the GENTLEMEN'S 
DIAMOND birthstone for April— DIAMOND 
RINGS hence diamonds are most RINGS 


We invite special at- 
tention to our rarely 
beautiful designs in 
hand-carved gold, gen- 
tlemen’s rings, in rose 














with* other ‘precious | tastes—our prices are or Art Nouveau finish, 

stones. very low. with single diamond. 
Diamonds Mounted in Artistic Design to Order. 
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Chemical Building, 8th and Olive St. 





LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 


RESTAURANT 


IN ST. LOUIS 
wt 
Three Large, Separate Dining 
Rooms and Several Smaller 
Rooms for Private - Dinner 
Parties. 





Music by Vogel’s Orchestra Every Evening 


eens 
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DOCU RCCC RASA TEAR ARTE 





She played herself in an eighteenth cen- 
tury setting. “Mice and Men” is at- 
tractive, winsome and wholesome. It 
is evenly delightful from beginning to 


end. 
ab 


Richard Mansfield, in repertoire, is 
coming to the Olympic Theater next 
week. His programme is Monday and 
Wednesday night, “Ivan the Terrible ;” 
Tuesday, Thursday night, and at the 
Saturday matinee, “Old MHeidelberg;” 
Friday night, “Beau Brummel;” Satur- 
day night, “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 

ee 


Lew Dockstader, the genial, and his 
troupe of minstrels, came back .to the 
Century Theater this week for a return 
engagement. Minstrelsy will always 
have its full quota of friends, as dis- 
pensed by Mr. Dockstader it is espec- 
ially agreeable. The aerial pickle in 
which Mr. Dockstader makes his ascent 
and delivers his most catchy joking and 
singing numbers, is again the hit of the 
performance. In order to be in fashion 
the popular minstrel follows his mid-air 
scene with one in an automobile, which 
arouses enthusiasm. Mr. Dockstader 
is accompanied by the same good artists 
who were with him on his first visit 
early in the season. 

ale 

Mr. Kirk La Shelle announces for 
next week at the Century Theater Mr. 
Lawrence D’Orsay in New York’s big 
comedy hit, “The Earl of Pawtucket.” 

eb 

A popular return engagement at the 
Grand Opera House is that of Murray 
and Mack, in “A Night on. Broadway.” 
The farce, which was pleasing on first 
view, is even more so now It has been 


“up-to-dated” with a host of pretty girls, 
new scenery, and good singing talent. 
Ollie Mack is one of thee most versatile 


comedians on the American stage. As 


Richard Roe, he is convincingly funny. 
Charlie Murray gets off bunches of orig- 
inal jokes, and old ones, which sound 
new, at least, and make the audience be- 
lieve that they have never heard them 
before. A comedian who can take an 
old joke and dress it up’ in strange 
clothes is mighty good in these days of 
“nothing new under the sun.” 


ake 


“Hoity Toity,” that excellent musical 
skit in serial form, will be the next at- 
traction at the Grand Opera House. 


obs 


The German Stock Company at the 
Odeon achieved great success with its 
production of “Madame _ Sans-Gene,” 
Sardou’s comedy, which was presented 
for the first time in'German in St. Louis. 
Though difficult to produce, the perfor- 
mance vied with the best of those made 
here on the English stage. To-night 
Director Rautenberg, orchestral leader, 
will have his benefit. He will present 
“Preciosa,” the Carl Maria von Weber 
work, which is one of the musical gems 
of light operas. But for the fact that 
Weber had written a wonderfully at- 
tractive score, the story would furnish 
a theme for grand opera. It will be 
sung with Leona Bergere in the title 
role. For the last Sunday performance 
of the season the Heinemann-Welb 


Stock Company will present Ernst von © 


Wolzogen’s laughing success, “Das Lum- 
pengesindel,” a tragi-comedy in three 
acts. This play is given by general re- 
quest. It is.full of fun, and’ has enough 
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of the element of the serious to make 
the jollity all the more contrasting. 


ede 


Victory Bateman is the heroine of 
“Deserted at thee Altar,” the melodrama 
which is holding forth at the Imperial 
Theater. Miss Bateman is too well 
known as an emotional actress to need 
any further comment than to say that 
she is just the sort. of star, who can 
bring out all the melodramatic qualities 
of the performance. Robert Sanford 
plays the leading part of Jewell Darrell. 
A prominent climax is that of an auto- 
mobile ride. The motor carriage is pur- 
sued by a bicycle, showing a panoramic 
view of the passing country. The fire 
scene on the great Hoboken docks is 
thrillingly portrayed. Next '‘Sunday’s 


play at the Imperial is “Sandy Bottom,” 
to be given with handsome -scenic inves-- 


titure and a capital company. 
che 


At the Standard Theater the Al 
Reeves Burlesquers are drawing large 
houses. The show is excellent in all 
respects. While Mr. Reeves leads as 
star performer, there are a number of 
clever specialty people the most popu- 
lar among them being Van Der Koor, 
who is announced as the rival of Kel- 
lar, the sleight-of-hand artist. Van 
Der Koor’s methods as a magician are 
certainly original. Besides the new 
tricks which he performs, he presents 
several old ones in inimitable style and 
with a dexterity that is unequaled even 
by Kellar. Andy Lewis and company in 
a sketch called “The Scout,” make a hit, 
and the others are none the less popular 
because they are not mentioned here in 
detail. The next attraction at the 
Standard is the “Trocadero Burles- 








The Saturday Evening 
Post advises, “Young 
men, if you would § suc- 
ceed, wear out two Dress 
Suits per year.” 

The idea is that every 
young man_ should - de- 
velop the full possibilities 
of social life—lose no 
chance to extend his ac- 
quaintance with the promi- 
nent men one meets at so- 
cial affairs in a much more 
intimate way than is possi- 
ble during business hours. 

But one is certainly at a 
disadvantage if not flaw- 
lessly attired—which is but 
another way of saying at- 
tired in a MacCarthy-Evans 
Dress Suit. $45 to $75. 


| MacCarthy- Evans Talloring Co., 


Medium-Grade Prices. 
High-Grade Tailoring. 


816-820 Olive, Main 2647. 
The Post Office is Opposite 
























quers,” good people with first-class spec- 


ialists. 
ole 
“Hamlet Revamped,” which has -been 
rehearsed by the Christ Church Cathe- 
dral Choristers’ Society for the last 
month, will be the Odeon event next 
Tuesday night, April 26. Society has 
already signified its intention of full at- 
tendance by securing boxes and par- 
quette seats in round numbers. As a 
musical hit the Soule travesty is one of 
the most entertaining ever presented. A 
half hundred of the most catchy airs 
from noted operas have been set to topi- 
cal and comic songs, in solo, duo, trio 
and chorus numbers. In the chorus the 
entire choir of Christ Church will par- 
ticipate, Prof. Darby, the organizer of 
the choir, directing. The female char- 
acters will all be taken by members of 
the choir in gorgeous costumes. A re- 
vised list of the cast is as follows: 
The Ghost.of Hamlet, 
Mr. A. R. Schollmeyer 
The. Ghost’s Voice.Mr. Claude Ricketts 
Hamlet, the Ghost’s Son, 
Mr. Ben Becker 


HOVAHO 8 0G ents Mr. William Porteus 
PONE .0oid ean es Mr. Sam C. Black 
Claudius ...... .-Mr. Arthur J. Grote 
Getrude, Queen of Denmark, 


Mr. Nat Hazard 
....-Mr. George L. Belfry 


ce Qe ode 
THE MILLINERY MENU 


(Spring bonnets are to be trimmed 
with small fruits; flowers will appear in 
the summer designs. This is done to 
prevent the women from wearing the 
spring hats all summer.—Millinery 
edict.) 


Ophelia ..... 


A few potatoes on the brim, 
Arranged in some artistic plan, 
Will put the wearer’in the swim, 
But only through the month of Jan. 


Some early lettuce, torn to shreds 
And woven in a dainty web, 

Will nod upon the stylish heads 
That know what is ‘the mode for Feb. 


Young onions of the palest green, 
Arranged to form a swaying arch 
Of tossing tops, will soon be seen 
As quite the only thing for March. 


Strawberries, with a net of lace 
That simulates the light 
cream, 
Will form a finish for the face 
That April’s styles will cause to gleam. 


whipped 


' 
’ 


A bunch of cherries, and green peas, 
And little apples, too, will sway 

Upon the bonnets that will please 
The fashionable folk in May. 


A wreath of roses—bear in mind 
That they must not come in too soon. 

You’re out of style if we should find 
You wearing them preceding June. 


The morning-glory hat will ‘be 
The idol of each woman’s eye, 
When garnished with skyrockets, she 
Will see-it flourish in July. - 
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_ ‘What’s the use in Running When 
| You’re Not On the Right Track ?” 


can’t make dirt clean, hard work easy, nor bad good. 


Get on the right track. 


only what you can get—and get right easily. 


COOK WITH GAS 


The Laclede Gas Light Co. 











| You housewives who are toiling hard to get good out of 


the coal stove—you are running on the wrong track. 


Neither can you reach the goal of cleanliness, ease, economy 
and efficiency through the coal stove. 
Cook with Gas. 


- you want cool, clean, comfortable kitchens—you are wanting 





You 


And then if 








The poppy hat—now, do not let 
Your recollection slip a cog. 

To be in fashion, don’t forget 
You must wear poppy hats in Aug. 


The golden wheat and rye, through 
which 
The zephyrs of the summer crept, 
Will make a bonnet rare and rich 


And rule the thirty days of Sept. 


If you should wear chrysanthemums, 
Your. friends would be extremely 
shocked 
Should you forget that bonnet comes 
Upon the fashion stage in Oct. 


A turkey wing and pumpkin shell 
Are millinery’s treasure trove— 

You'll find that they'll do very well 
To show you up to date in Nov. 


A Christmas-tree, with ornaments 
Of tinsel balls and candle grease, 
Will make a hat that represents 
The nobbiest design of Dec. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


ele oe ale 
A SOFT ANSWER 


An Irishman was called upon to give 
evidence in a shooting affray. 

“Did you see that shot fired?” asked 
the magistrate. 

“No, sor; but I heard it,” replied the 
witness. 

“That is not satisfactory. Step down,” 

As the Irishman turned to go he 
laughed, and was rebuked by the mag- 











istrate, who told him it was contempt 
of court. 

“Did yez see me laugh?” z 

“No; but I heard you.” 

“That is not satisfactory.” 

And then the court laughed.—Green 
Bag (Boston). 

obs le es 

Teacher—“Who was Joan of Arc?” 
Pupil—“Why — er — Noah’s_ wife.”— 
Princeton Tiger. 








The International Studio 


is the most beautiful and up-to-date 
ART MAGAZINE Published. 


It is complete in its surbey of 
American Art in particular and the 
World’s Art in general. 


BEGIN AT ONCE TO TAKE 


The International Studio 


Subscription, $3.50 per year. 
35 cents per number. 
Two Specimen Back Numbers for 25 cents. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
MARCH NUMBER 


contains seven color plates, with a repro- 
duction of a Water Color by WHISTLER; 
and a fully illustrated article, both critical 
and descriptive, by CHARLES H. CAFFIN, 
on the Pennsylvania Academy Exhibition at 
Philadelphia. 





John Lane, 67 5th Av., N. Y. 
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GEORGIA-STIMSO 


The Mirror 


FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, 
RUGS, 

' DRAPERIES. ! 








EVERYTHING MARKED IN 


PLAIN FIGURES 








We have some specials in Office Desks. 


The most 








complete assortment 
city. The Shaw-Walker Vertical Filing 
System will be cheerfully shown. 
in and have it explained to you. 








FURNITURE AND 
CARPET COMPANY 





in the 


Stop 


616-618 WASHINGTON AVENUE. 





NEW BOOKS 


Mr. Charles W. Leadbeater, M. R. A. 
S., of London, England, a well-known 
writer on Theosophical subjects, who 
recently lectured in this city, has added 
another work to his series of theosophi- 
cal treaties, “The Other Side of Death,” 
in which he gives to the world the re- 
sults of twenty years of patient, labo- 
rious, scientific investigation into things 
unseen, and describes many of his per- 
sonal experiences in occult and spiritual 
Another of his 
Invisible,” 


istic investigations. 
books is “Man, Visible and 
which represents an entirely novel idea 
—the endeavor to depict in colors the ap- 
pearance to trained clairvoyant vision 
of the higher bodies of man. This book 
contains 26 magnificent colored plates, 
and is quite unique. Mr. Leadbeater’s 
other books are, “An Outline of Theoso- 


phy,” “Clairvoyance,” “Dreams, Invisi- 

ble Helpers,” “The Christian Creed,” 

“The Astral Plane,” and “The Deva- 

chanic Plane.” John Lane of New 
York is the publisher. 
oh 

“The Fishers ;” a novel, by J. Henry 


Harris, from the press of John Lane, 
New York, is the fishermen, 


particularly of the struggles of one man, 


story of 


more enlightened than his fellows, en- 


deavoring to intreduce into his com- 
munity the new law of progress, and to 
wipe out all traces of the gross supersti- 
tion and ancient which  pre- 
vailed in the little fishing villages of his 


fact that they 


paganism 


district—recognizing the 
were, metaphorically speaking, “between 
the tides, between the life that was and 
the life that is going to be; in the gray 
mist between night and morning.” Mr. 
Harris is a well-known writer on social, 
economic and educational subjects, and 
also the editor of a standard biography 
of Robert Raikes. Having retired from 
parliamentary and legal work in Lon- 
don, he has settled down amongst the 
fisher-folk, and is an authority on har- 
bors of refuge and life-saving appliances 
at sea. He is also the author of several 
novels, dealing with the inner life and 
fast vanishing superstitions in Cornwall. 


The price of “The Fishers” is $1.50 


“The North Star,” by M. E. 


Henry 


Ruffin is another romance from the time 
of the Vikings. It is a tale of love and 


adventure with the historically hand- 
some King Olaf Tryggveson as_ the 
hero. The tale open with a scene at a 


fair in Ireland, where Olaf meets a pret- 
ty Irish princess. Later he returns to 
Norway, where he is crowned king. The 
story is full of stirring incident and rap- 
id action, 


bie teade 
THE CIRCUS 1S COMING 


All that was needed to complete the 
great carnival of fun and frolic which is 
now on tap in St. Louis was a circus, 
and this will be on hand Monday, when 
the most marvelous show ever gotten to- 
gether, the Ringling Brothers’ immense 
spectacular circus, goes into camp before 
its parade, at Handlan’s Park, Laclede 
and Grand avenues. Circuses have come 
and gone, but the that the five 
Ringlings have prepared with wealth 
and intelligence, goes on growing day 
by day, year by year. It is now in the 
zenith of its spectacular glory, and in 
There is 


show 


this respect it is unequaled. 
no end to its attractions and wonders. 
It is second only to the great World’s 
lair, and in some respects surpasses the 
great exposition. 

Here may be found in this great can- 
vas city representatives of every race 
of people on the earth, as well as speci- 
all all of which 


never shown by 


mens of animal life, 


have before been any 
one circus. 

lo present this show Ringling Broth- 
ers have a small army of workmen and 
performers, nearly 1,000 all told. The 
show is made up of fully 100 interesting, 
superb arenic acts, in which no less than 
375 of the best performers in the world 
appear. It is, in fact, six circuses in 
one. 

Perhaps the most wonderful of all 
the great sights that awaits the public 
is the reckless, life-risking act of Crazo, 
the dashing cyclist, who wheels on wind 
over a 52-foot space, looping the gap. 
There are other daring feats of the tra- 
peze performers and wire-walkers, and 
all doing difficult 
tricks. Even the animals in Ringlings 
are performers. There are three herds 


are new and more 


of elephants, trained to do everything 
an elephant can do, and many things 
that no trainer has ever before attempted. 

And the educated seals are, indeed, a 
source of wonder to all observers. The 
horses are really wonderful in their in- 
telligent performances, and no such ani- 
mal show has ever been presented. Be- 
sides these attractions, there are with 
show an army of trained riders, 
ex- 


the 
equestriennes and dancers, bicycle 
perts, acrobats, and a host of men and 
women celebrated for their artistic per- 
formances. 

The féatures entitled, “Jerusalem and 
the Crusades,” and the grand ballet, pre- 
sent two of the greatest attractions of 
the spectacular kind ever seen in any 
The scenes are varied and gor- 
admiration from 


circus. 
geous, and have won 
thousands. 

The parade of the circus, its animals 
and performers, will take place Mon- 
day morning at 9 o'clock, and will be 
three miles long. 

The circus will give two performances 
daily at 2 p. m. and 8 p. m._ Fifty 
cents pays admission to every part of 
Children under 12 years will 
Tickets may 
1120 


the show. 
be admitted at half price. 


Bollman Bros., 


be purchased at 
Olive street. 


be ode oe 
CAUSE OF NIGHTMARE 


“Nightmare is becoming so common 
a trouble among the people of this coun- 
try—especially those living in the big 
cities—that the real cause and nature of 
the disease is being more carefully stud- 
ied now by physicians than formerly,” 
said Dr. H. C. Erskine of St. Paul, 
Minn., the other day. “The real agony 
of nightmare, you know, is the effort to 


wake up and the inability to do so. The 
lungs refuse to frame a cry, and the 
limbs will not act. The victim is as 


though smitten by universal paralysis. 
Every muscle in the body is locked fast 
—with one exception, those of the neck, 
which remain subject to the will. 

“No remedy .-has as yet been 
discovered. The best thing I know for 
the trouble—I have cured not a few of 
my patients suffering from it, and have 
afforded great relief to others—is this: 
If the sufferer will remember to shake 


sure 





his head as though saying ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ 
—it makes no difference which move- 
ment is made—he will wake at once. 
The difficulty, of course, is, first to know 
that one is dreaming, and second to re- 
member what to do, both of which imply 
a certain amount of thought, more per- 
haps than most of us suppose we com- 
mand in sleep. I believe it is true, 
however, that the majority of people do 
indistinct way that they 
are dreaming. ‘There is then only the 
remembering, and that is more or less 
a matter of strongly impressing. the mind 
before lying down to rest. A mental 
effort, properly directed, will substitute 
in place of the impulse to cry out an im- 
pulse to shake or roll the head. Why 
the neck muscles should be the only ones 
remaining under control I do not quite 
know, but their nearness to the brain 
most likely accounts for the fact. 

“I have found that patients of strong 
will power suffering from nightmare are 
the most likely to be cured by the sys- 
tem I have explained to you.” 


ede Bo abe 


realize in an 


OLD MAIDS IN INDIA 


No institution of India has been so ex- 
aggerated as that of the widow. She 
really occupies a place analogous to our 
antique “old maid,” now so fast disap- 
pearing in the girl bachelor. The aged 
widow who has remained true to her 
principles is regarded as a holy being 
who has withstood a thousand tempta- 
tions and persecutions, and commands 
the respect of a saint from all persons. 
She is the mother of all the children in 
the neighborhood, the helpmate of all 
the neighbors. At evening they flock 
around to hear her repeat the ancient 
legends, the stories of Sita and Saivtri, 
Draupdia, or sing the songs of Mira 
Bai. She is in great demand when 
cooking is needed for a sacred feast. She 
teaches the little ones their first hymns 
She nurses the sick, com- 
She believes herself 
to be bound to her husband for ever- 
lasting time, through all births and 
deaths. The momentary separation here 
is but one shade of her marriage, an 
unknowable mystery of destiny—it 
breaks no tie.—Everybody’s Magazine. 


and prayers. 
forts the dying. 
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THE STYLE SLEUTH’S TASK 


Who sets men’s fashions? And how? 
And where? And when? 

You can set women’s fashions in the 
making if you know where to look. 
There are certain places in New York, 
London and Paris where the faithful 
gather about the high priests who have 
this matter in keeping and peep rever- 
ently at the modish feminine things that 
will be worn next year. 

They peep, these disciples, and tell 
others. Then there are rumors which 
become distorted and diluted, and filter 
down. through all the race of woman- 
kind. |. Women’s fashions are easy. 

Men’s fashions are different. 

He is a shy bird, man. He doesn’t 
like to admit that he follows fashions 
at all. That smacks of the fop. 

“IT wear what pleases me,” he says de- 
cidedly. 

And so he does. 
ions as slavishly as women. 


Yet he follows fash- 
What he 
shall wear is decreed, though he will 
not admit it. He may not know what 
the fashion is, yet it rules him. 

Dame Fashion shrouds the origin of 
men’s modes in mystery. There is no 
inner sanctuary where the faithful can 
gather to see what will be worn next 
winter. 

Men’s fashions originate in dozens of 
places and at all seasons. Tracing them 
is real detective work. One not trained 
to it might as well try to isolate the 
germ of smallpox. 

There are clues to men’s styles as abso- 
lute as mathematics, 


finding such clues and running them 
down the fashion sleuth makes his liv- 


ing. 


however. By 


The fashion sleuth is a reporter for a 
fashion journal, usually. He is not a 
rarity in New York. 
read by men are not plentiful, but those 
that go to tailors, bootmakers, haber- 
dashers, manufacturers of collars, shirts, 


Fashion journals 


cravats and what not serve a very use- 
ful purpose. 

Their readers must catch the manners 
as they rise and embody them in actual 
fabrics, The fashion 
sleuth undertakes to keep these practical 
He is eminently prac- 
It is plain business, with 


ready to wear. 


people informed. 
tical himself. 
as little foppishness in it as may be. 











Established 1852. 


Glassware 


is most appreciated 
when the color, the 
cut and the finish are 
such as characterize 
all pieces bearing the 
stamp of 


Dorflinger 


He is present at the opera and the 
horse show in winter, the sleuth. He 
dines at the big restaurants, is along the 
avenue—there is only one avenue for 
the fashion sleuth—at the clubs and ho- 
tels, among the crowds at all places 
where well dressed people congregate in 
this gay metropolis. 

A little man with the writer’s face, 
very fond of sitting back in corners, he 
goes up and down the town throughout 
the winter, watching, walking past, oc- 
casionally to look closer, verifying, com- 
paring and making mental notes of a 
hundredth part, perhaps, of all he sees. 
Not more than that. The rest is dross. 

All the studied, striking effects in 
men’s clothes, all the far-fetched things, 
are disregarded. The little details make 
It needs a trained eye to 





the fashions. 
see them. 

The shape of a collar worn at the 
Horse show last winter may have had in 
it the model of the collar that will be 
worn next winter. The cut of a waist- 
coat, the kind of cuff ends, the color of 
a handkerchief border, the manner of 
wearing the watch or its absence—these 
are important. The sleuth is capable 
of discovering that some men wear no 
suspenders at any time, and that even 
their evening clothes are sustained by 
a belt. 

What is worn is the first consideration. 
The next is—who wears it? 

Men's fashions in this country are set 
by no one man, or dozen men, or hun- 
dred. There is no arbiter of fashion, and 
never will be, the sleuth says. But in 
New York there are several hundred 
men whose taste is instinctive. 

What they adopt has a good chance 
to be taken up by others—not because 
they wear it, but because it is a practical, 
genuine improvement in 
man’s garb. Men take up nothing un- 
less it appears to them to be sensible. 

The sleuth not only detects novelties, 
but is expected to judge whether they 
will endure. Only one new thing in 
fifty survives, as a rule. The rest are 
fads that die out in a few weeks after 
running a course in a very small circle. 
*It makes no odds who wears the fad- 
dish things. They count for nothing. 
The real fashion must have merits that 
will carry it from the small circle to a 


necessary, 


greater one, and to a greater yet, until 
it becomes national, surviving often for 
years after in the cheapest article of 
men’s wear. 

The sleuth takes a good many trips 


out of town, too, particularly in summer. 


Easter finds him at Atlantic City. All 
the resorts come under his eye—New- 
port, Long Branch, Saratoga, Palm 
Beach. 


Fashions are bred there in the dress 
that goes with outdoor life. 

Sometimes the incompatibilities of 
formal clothes and those worn for sports 
at these places give the sleuth a hard 
knot to unravel. Last summer, for in- 
stance, the dinner jacket was worn with 
the straw hat at Saratoga, Long Branch 
and other places that are important in 
his eyes. This was an emergency call- 
ing for immediate action. : 

The sleuth got excited. From one 
resort to another he went, and every- 
where he saw this new combination. Had 
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PURITAN 


Doesn’t do anything but clean—but it 
does that perfectly; especially Kid 
Gloves, coarse and dainty Fabrics, 


Laces, 
Furniture, 


Satin Slippers, 
Shoes, 


Upholstery, 


Leather Goods, ‘ 


Straw Hats, Perspiration Stains, etc. 
Puritan is an absolutely odorless, non- 


inflammable paste, 


out. 


and never dries 


Sold by all conscientious druggists. 


Price, a quarter 


THE PURITAN CO., Mics. 
ST. LOUIS. 








the long threatened doom of formal 
dress been sounded at last? 

Finally, he got to Newport, and there 
the dinner jacket and straw hat had not 
become affinities. So the sleuth wrote 
for his journal a lofty paragraph an- 
nouncing that his eternal faith in the se- 
verely formal had been indorsed again. 

In September the sleuth appears on 
the streets of New Haven and Cam- 
bridge. What the college men wear is 
a factor in the fashions, particularly the 
Yale men. 

He also keeps his educated eye on the 
crack haberdashers and tailors along the 
avenue. They do not originate fashions. 
But they originate novelties in dress that 
may be taken up in the right quarter and 
made modish. 

Lastly, there is London. 

That men’s fashions come from “dear 
old Lunnon” is now only a vaudeville 
gag. London is simply on a footing 
with all other factors—it may originate 
things that will appeal to tasteful men 
in this country and be adopted because 
they fit American life and character. 


England produced the dinner jacket. 
Its popularity in this country is perma- 
nent, but the Briton has practically 
abandoned it. The sleuth does not go 
to London, but there are English fash- 
ion sleuths who write monthly letters to 
the New York journals devoted to dress. 

With all his skill there is an element 
of the unexpected in fashions. Long 
after the sleuth has gathered his clews, 





and manufacturers have made up their 
season’s stocks, the public may develop 
a fool notion and bring some insignifi- 
cant article of wear into demand on a 
great wave of popularity. 

“It will be many a year before we for- 
get the high-fold collar—the one *with 
double folds that cost so much to make 
and sells for the same price,” says, ébe 
sleuth. “That came from France orig- 
inally. 

“An American tourist saw it in Paris, 
where only a few were worn. He brought 
home a single specimen. He must have 
been a descendant of the man who 
brought the first English sparrows to 
this country. 

“This single collar was sent to a hab- 
erdasher in Boston, with orders to make 
a dozen. The haberdasher liked the 
novelty, and made a dozen for himself. 
Then his brother-in-law wanted a dozen, 
and he gave three to a friend. 

“In an incredibly short period the 
high-fold collars swept over the entire 
country, for it was a good thing. Men 
and women, boys and girls, rich and 
poor, the fastidious and the sloven—all 
took it up. 

“For several seasons hardly anything 
else has been sold, despite the efforts of 
manufacturers to divert attention to oth- 
er styles. Only last winter the high 
fold was replaced to some extent with 
wing collars. But the high fold will 
be back again this summer—it will al- 
ways be a summer article, 
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“Sometimes the manufacturer plays 
the inspired idiot and introduces _ the 
English sparrow into the field that pro- 
duces his bread and butter. Wide four- 
in-hand cravats were in vogue about the 
time the high fold collars appeared. 

“These cravats were not economical to 
cut, for from each one was clipped a long 
narrow strip of expensive silk that could 
be used for no other cravat. This waste 
ate into profits, and finally a manufac- 
turer hit on the idea of making these 
pieces into long four-in-hands, extremely 
narrow. Midget cravats they were 
called. 

“Everybody made them. The large 
cravats sold at $1 or $2, while the mid- 
gets were intended for popular price 
trade, selling at 25 and 50 cents. 

“But the public found the midget just 
the thing to tie easily in the new high 
fold collars, and they were bought to the 
neglect of the large shapes. ~The latter 
went begging, and thousands of dollars 
were lost in the trade by a plan intended 
to increase profits. 

“Thése are the mischances. 
perience in watching clothes and the 
men who wear them enables us to tell 
real fashions from fleeting fads. Some- 
times we are wrong, but more often we 
are right. 

“Clothes are continually undergoing 
evolution. The modification in a collar 
or waistcoat this summer will have 
spread everywhere by next season be- 
cause it is a good thing. The fashion 
expert is an evolutionist, and traces the 
process from the first. 

“Every fashion has its reason for ap- 
pealing to men. The oddest part of the 
whole business is that while the mode 


rules everybody so few men know it.” 
—New York Sun. 


Long ex- 











GLORY QUAYLE 


THE SLOWEST LAUNDRY 


By making our employés take plenty of time with 
their work, thereby improving it, we have more than 
doubled our output the second year. We want no 
hurry-up World’s Fair business at all. We intend to 
take care of our regular customers and their® visitors 
only. We deal directly with our patrons and pay no 
commission to solicitors, hotels, clubs or agents. We 
pay more for our work than any other Laundry, and 
if it isnot “BETTER” than other Laundries do we 
can not expect to hold the business. 


Dinks L. Parrish’s Laundry 


CORPORATION. 


DINKS L. PARRISH, President. 
J. Arrnur Anperson, Vice-Prest. and Gen’) Mgr. 


3126-3128 OLIVE STREET 


“Lest we forget,”’ 


WE USE CAMP JACKSON SPRING WATER 


NOT IN A TRUST. 
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SECOND SIGHT 

From the very beginning of Norwe- 
gian history, the Finns of the far 
north have been credited with supernat- 
ural powers. The following curious 
instance of second sight, related by a 
witness, will be read with interest by 
many: 

“In the year 1864, I visited Vadso 
along with the mate of the ship B. I 
had atthat time very little faith in for- 
tune tellers, whether men or women, and 
I had the same as to second 
One day when we went ashore, 
we met a Finn, whom B accosted, ask- 
ing him if he could read his fortune 
for him. ‘T shall try,’ said the Finn, 
and seized his hand, gazing fixedly into 
his eyes. He stood thus for a little, 
and then said, ‘You have unkind 
thoughts about your wife, but it would 
be well for you, if you were as faithful 
as she is. When you go on board you 
will get a letter from her with some- 
thing in it; what it is I do not know, 
but it will confirm my words. You 
will not be much longer here where you 
are now, mate.’ 

“B. asked: ‘Shall I become Captain?’ 
‘No, that you never will, answered the 
Finn; ‘you will remain at sea for some 
years, and then you will go home and 
get ill.’ 

“As he spoke the Finn let go B’s hand, 
laoking thoughtfully 


ideas 


sight. 


and he stood 
down. 

““Can you not. tell me 
more?’ asked B. 

“‘T will tell you nothing more,’ said 


anything 


the Finn. 

“But B. insisted, he would hear more. 

“*Very well then, listen,’ said the 
Finn, ‘when you go home and fall sick, 
you will die, but not at home—in a 
madhouse.’ 

“B. did not give the Finn anything, 
and we went on board. As soon as 
we got there, B. received a letter from 
his wife with a _ forget-me-not in it, 
which turned our conversation to the 
Finn: two months later, B. was laid oft 
from the ship where I met him.  B. 
never became captain. I visited him 
once or twice afterwards in his own 
home. After a lapse of four or five 
years, | was going to visit him again; 
on arriving at his home I found that 
B. had died a month ago at Gaustad 
Lunatic Asylum. 

“Let who can How 
could the Finn know about the letter, 
about his departure from the ship, his 
illness and death, if he had not pos- 
sessed a snirit of prophecy!” 

ake ob ob 

A $5,000 cigar for ten cents may mean 
$5,000 in gold for you. Ask your dealer. 

ab oh ob 

Mr. Quarles—‘Well, I see old Gold- 
man is dead, and leaves upward of 
three millions. Wouldn’t you like to 
be his widow?” 

Mrs. Quarles (sweetly)—‘“No, dear, 
nothing could possibly delight me more 
than just to be yours.”—Public Ledger. 

ale ob ob 

On Guard: Footman—‘A newspaper 
reporter wishes to interview you, sir.” 

Great Man—‘Did you not tell him I 
was hoarse—could hardly speak?” 

Footman—“Certainly, sir. But he as- 


answer ine. 
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Benjamin Franklin invented the first Bifocal or double-vision 
glasses—and since his time there has been no real improvement until 
Aloe’s introduced their new, patented “KRYPTOK’ 


INVISIBLE BIFOCAL LENSES 


LIKE 


THIS 
i 


LIKE 


THIS 
> | 


They combine a reading and a distance lens in a single frame 
without that annoying crack or line or any of the many faults and 
objections which heretofore existed in the old style bifocal or 


double-vision glasses. 


“i tok’? Lenses are made exclusively by Aloe’s in the State of 
Micscusk aud can not be obtained anywhere else. Ask to see them or 


send for descriptive circular. 


ALOE’S 7st sutonmes 


513 OLIVE STREET. 
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sured me he would only ask questions 
which you could answer by a nod or a 
shake of the head.” 

Great Man—“Then tell him I have a 
stiff neck.”—London Tid-Bits. 


Qo oe afo 
PHILADELPHIAN IN NEW YORK 


A man came to New York to spend a 
few days. He had pecuniary expe- 
riences as follows: A railroad cabman 
wanted 85 cents for bringing him to his 
hotel ;—proper charge, 35 cents. The 
hotel news-stand wanted 10 cents for a 
newspaper ;—proper charge, 3 cents. Fee 
to waiter for dinner, 15 cents; waiter 
grumbled and was reported. Cab to 
the theater, charge, $2;—proper chargé, 
$r. For one hundred violets, charge, 
$8; paid $4. Theater, all seats sold, re- 
ferred to speculators; summoned man- 
ager and got two excellent seats forth- 
with. ° Cab back to hotel, charge, $2.50; 
paid $1. Crackers and milk for lunch, 
charge, 60 cents;—appeal to manager; 
paid 20 cents. An antique shop wanted 
$75 for a bogus Delft plate; protest; 
plate reduced to $3.  Five-dollar and- 
irons offered to visitor for $40. Worked- 
over print offered him as original draw- 
ing. For hair-cut and shampoo, charge, 
$1—paid 60 cents. For moving trunks, 
charge, $1.50;—paid 50 cents. Hack 
to ferry, charge, $2.50;—paid $1.25. Re- 
lating these experiences in greater de- 
tail than we have given, he winds up— 
“And I don’t think I look ‘from the 
country’ either.” He was not from the 
country. His name is Edward Bok, 
and he divulged these experiences in his 
own periodical. What is there about 
Philadelphia .that a man from there 
should make so curious an impression on 
industrial New York? Never mind. If 
Mr. Bok had gratified the demands of all 


the hackmen, barbers, waiters, and oth- 


TEXAS 


No Tongue Can Truthfully Foretell 
Her Future 


THE CORNUCOPIA 


‘*The Horn of Plenty’’ 


Contains desirable information concern- 
ing the diversified resources of the great 
gulf coast country of the wonderful 
Southwest. It is a handsome sixteen- 
page high class journal, as full of meat 
as the papu-shell pecan, and pleases 
both city and country folks. 

Send Ten (J0c) Cents for Three Months Trial Sub- 
scription to this new and newsy monthly. Regular 
price Fifty Cents but Twenty-Five Cents (25c) Gets 
it for Year. 

Form Club of Five, Remit Fifty Cents (50c), Receive 
Five Copies Six Months. This is our Special Intro- 
ductory Offer. Order March Number now and stamp 
for sample. Address, 


CORNUCOPIA PUBLISHING CO. 
Room 602 Binz Bldg. Houston, Texas 





ets who overcharged him, it would have 
cost him five or six dollars more than 
he paid. He didn’t gratify them, but 
he went home and wrote a piece about 
them. The piece was worth. at least 
$50. We see, therefore, that in a short 
time in New York he acquired fifty dol- 
lars’ worth of experience for six dollars, 
which he did not have to pay. Where 
on earth are such bargains to be found 
as in New York?—Harper’s Weekly, 


alk oh oh 


When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the op- 
posite direction. 

abs ole eh 

Fond Mother—Tommy, darling, this 
is your birthday. What would you like 
best to do? 

Tommy, darling (after a moment's re- 
flection)—I think I should enjoy seeing 
the baby spanked. 

ee be oe 

“Would you rather be right than be 
President?” “No, but I’d_ rather be 
wrong than be Vice-President. —uck. 
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DISTRIBUTION CONTEST 


»* OF 


FE ST.LOUIS STA 





For the Nearest Estimates of Recorded Admissions at the Opening Day of the 
World’s Fair, APRIL 30, 1904. 


CLOSES APRIL 29, 1904. 


| For the nearest correct estimate of the total recorded admissions. ..---.--::+c--.----------s+-sssteies esses sssesessssseeenee .$10,000 
@ For the second nearest correct estimate of the total recorded admissions...---...--------.---------- mit Tae 
GB 











For the next 50 nearest, $100 each........ weber bn mbenre 52 aad Ais LEM ALI NS ay ea 5,000 
OSS EEE LO ROL EE, 
For the next 800 neare't, $5.00 each............... | EON eta Raton Me a easy SCTE Cm Cee rer ys 4,000 


In all there will be given, 1,152 cash prizes amounting tO... ee ibidbiiaaniia $25,000 








CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST. 


With Each 50-cent Monthly Subscription for the Daily and Sunday Star. One Estimate Given Free 
_ With Each 50-cent Yearly Subscription for the Semi-Weekly Star... Si Lgl Meeaea ot One Estimate Given Free 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ANY PERIOD OF TIME. 





ESTIMATES WITHOUT SUBSCRIPTION: 


2 Estimates for 50 cents, 5 Estimates for $1.00, 
12 Estimates for $2.00, 30 Estimates for $5.00. 


SEND BY MAIL OR BRING TO THE STAR OFFICE, COR. 12th AND OLIVE STREETS. 


No remittance accepted less than 50 cents, and estimates cannot be After the opening day of the Fair, April 30, 1904, awards will be 
made upon the certificate of the Secretary of the World’s Fair of the 


changed after once made. 
which will be official- 


Write your name, post-office and State plainly. 

Remittances and estimates must be sent in at the same time in the same 
envelope, should be .made by post-office, express 
order or registered letter, as money mailed loose- 
ly is not safe and may never ES ssa aa is 

No one connected with The St. Louis Star, ; » formir urn 
directly or indirectly, will be permitted to make soca Gees shore ae nemese Si epee °" | vice-president Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Co.: 

SIGMUND BAER, secretary and treasurer of 


number of recorded admissions on the above date, 
ly certified to under the seal of the World’s Fair Company. ‘The fol- 
lowing committee of St. Louis merchants will act 
as judges in awarding - prizes: GEO. M. 

VALUABLE INFORMATION WRIGHT, vice-president and mi anager Wm. Barr 
To aid in forming your estimate, we furnish the Dry Goods Co.: CHAS. W. NUGENT, second 








estimates under any circumstances. 

This contest closes April 29, 1904, at mid- 
night, and all estimates received after that time 
will be rejected. 

If there is a tie in the estimates of two or 
more persons for any one of the prizes the amount 
thereof will be equally divided. 


pec Aa ee P ~ pret 672 | Grand-Leader; M. SCHOENBERG, president of 

World’s Fair, Chicago, IIl., 1893, Open- ; the May Co., and the names of the successful con- 
ing Day Pe app ig es Bias 137,557 | testants will be published in the Daily, Sunday 

Dedication Day of The World’s Fair, : and Semi-Weekly Star as soon as the awards 
St. Louis, Mo., April 30, 1903 ......103,337 | have been made. : 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


Nothing of a really important nature 
transpired in the past week to influence 
values to any perceptible 
Trading, taken as a 
professional 


stock market 
extent either way. 
had a_ perfunctory, 

Price movements were narrow 
interest was 


whole, 
aspect. 
and languid, and public 
again at a disappointingly low ebb. In 
some obscure stocks, including the well- 
known “cats and dogs,” spasmodic ad- 
vances took place under shrewd manip- 
ulative guidance, but these had very 
little effect on representative issues. 
Among the rank and file of traders the 
opinion predominates that the present 
sort of market is likely to continue for 
weeks to come. The only thing that 
could be expected to arouse a better in- 
quiry for stocks on the part of the public 
would be such a display of stamina, such 
an irresistible tendency in prices to move 
upward as would convince all doubting 
Thomases that general speculative con- 
ditions were again making for better- 
ment all along the line. 

reliable evi- 


Un ‘¢o this time no 
dence of a stiffening, rising tend- 
ency can be _ detected, though it 


must be sdmited by every competent 
observer that values have of late held 
their own fairly well and offered strong 
resistance to all determined bear attacks. 
For the nonce, as stated before in this 
place, the market is transitional in its 
character and actions. Influential opera- 
tors are awaiting the outcome of the 
crops and more satisfactory evidence of 
improvement in Europe. It may well be 
that the approaching presidential cam- 
paign has also some deterrent effect. 
While all indications point towards the 
nomination and election of President 
Roosevelt, cautious people will, neverthe- 
less, be inclined to keep close to shore 
until conditions have simplified them- 
selves to such a degree as to do away 
with all further doubts of the final result 
and to make a continuance of sound and 
profitable commercial and industrial ac- 
tivity a reasonable certainty. 

Far-seeing speculative leaders are 
closely watching developments in the 
world of transportation. Late monthly 
statements of several important railroad 
companies have not been at all gratify- 








GET THE HABIT OF SAVING 


It is not what you earn but 
what you save that makes you 
independent. It matters not the 
amount of your first deposit for 
when once you have the habit 


your deposit will grow. 





Open Monday Evenings till 7:30 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 
Capital and Surplus 


$10,000,000.22 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


ing. Even some of the recent weekly 
returns have failed to come up to previ- 
ous good records. While officials persist 
in expressing optimistic expectations, it 
must become patent to all thinking trad- 
ers that there is a perplexing uncertainty 
as to future probabilities. The cost of 
labor and material is still as high as it 
ever was, while the movement of traffic 
has latterly been showing a disquieting 
tendency to fall off. Statistical figures 
reported from Chicago in the last few 
weeks have led to ominous deductions in 
tone-giving Wall street circles. 

However, it may well be that these 
signs of a decreasing traffic movement 
are deceptive. They have often been 
found to be so, under similar conditions. 
After the disappearance of the customary 
dullness and precedent and 
incident to all Presidential campaigns, it 
would not be at all surprising to see a 


suspense 


palpable change for the better in railroad 
conditions, especially if the crops of the 
three leading staples should reach pro- 
portions satisfying all reasonable expec- 
tations. 

The incessant borrowing of funds, 
against short-time collateral, on the part 
of various railroad companies is not 
liked. The late loans contracted by the 
Baltimore & Ohio have called forth 
sharp criticism in Wall street’s conser- 
vative circles. It is feared that this con- 
stant mortgaging of the future must 
eventually lead to unpleasant results. 
While it may be said that the railroads 
need the money, the obvious question re- 
mains to be answered: “Why should 
any company borrow large amounts of 
funds when it is paying dividends on its 
shares? It is not to be assumed that 
these loans will be redeemed when they 
fall due. Most likely they will be re- 
newed at date of maturity by the issu- 
ance of new mortgage bonds. 

Of course, such considerations are not 
bearing. The 
reasoning 


of immediate value or 
quickly living and nimbly 
Wall street professional pays little or no 
heed to them, however much they may 
be pondered by the man who conducts 
his speculative operations on a large ba- 
sis. For the present, the market is drift- 
ing aimlessly and quickly responds to 
pertinent news. The “talent” simply 
plays and dallies, while the “heavy- 
weights’ are making their calculations 
ahead. On the result of these calcula- 
tions must depend the ultimate fate of 
the market, and not on the petty trading 
of “scalpers” and “tail-enders.” 

Sterling exchange continues stiff. This 
should foreshadow additional shipments 
of gold to Europe. The amount of these 
shipments hinges upon conjectures as to 
the probability of large borrowings’ this 
coming summer by Russia and Japan. 
Both countries are believed to be already 
feeling their way in Berlin, Paris and 
London. It does not seem, however, 
judging by prevailing appearances, as 
though there were much danger of a 
heavy outflow of gold between now and 
July 1st. The reduction in the official 
rate of discount of the Bank of England 
would intimate that money is something 
like a drug in Europe’s financial centers, 
temporarily at least. 

Union Pacific weakened considerably 
latterly. The idiotic rumors of a few 
weeks ago, connecting this property with 
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300 N. FOURTH STREET, ST. LOUIS 
H. Woon, President. Ricn’p. B. Burzocx,Vice-Pres. W.E. Bercer, Cashier. 


JEFFERSON 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. _ 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 
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conjectures growing out of the dissolu- 
tion of the Northwestern merger, have 
entirely disappeared, it would seem. The 
speculative community is slowly settling 
down to the comfortable conclusion that 
there is no reasonable prospect of an- 
other terrific fight among the magnates, 
and that at the end of the present dick- 
ering and bickering things will be found 
in very much the same shape that they 
were in prior to May, 1901. ‘The best 
that all parties concerned can do in the 
premises is to retire to their wigwams 
and to smoke their pipes of peace. 
There’s enough business at hand and in 
sight to keep every one in good humor. 
The West is steadily growing up, merger 
or no merger. Eventually, St. Paul com- 
mon, Union Pacific common and North- 
ern Pacific common should be selling 
at much higher prices. The time is not 
far distant when Union Pacific common 
will be bought again with avidity at 130. 
The individual who buys at current 
prices, or on all reactions therefrom, and 
locks up the certificates in his strong 
box, should be able to make a fine turn 
within the next five years. The margin- 


HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants, 
No. 30 BroapD STRExT, New Yorx 
380 CoLmEMay STREET. Lorpoyw, E. C. 
CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 


CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. ST, LOUIS. 
PITTSBURG. 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


in LL, Main 2815. 
TELEPHONES: KINLOCH, *B. 1935. 














trader, of course, is in a different posi- 
tion, because he acts on different princi- 
ples. What is sauce for the investor, is 
anything but sauce for the other fellow. 

The recent Government report on 
wheat was misleading. Since its compil- 
ation, there has been much improvement 
in conditions, and further improvement 
may pretty safely be looked for. With 
sufficient moisture from now on, winter 
wheat is sure to make an average crop. 
It is not at all unlikely that political ex- 
igencies will be something of a determin- 
ing influence for months to come in the 
making up of crop reports at Washing- 
ton. ‘The farmer vote has to be pleased, 
and that can best be achieved through 
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the publication of reports making for a 
maintenance of, or a rise in, grain mar- 
ket quotations. At this time there’s no 
pressing need to worry much over crop 
prospects. 
ale 
LOCAL SECURITIES, 

Trading in the St. Louis market was 
a little more lively in the last four or 
five days. In the bank and trust com- 
pany group some good advances were 
scored on moderate trading. The World’s 
Fair has gotten into the bones and minds 
of many people with money in the bank 
waiting for investment. Among the op- 
timists the impression prevails that the 
“greatest show on earth” should work 
all sorts of wonders and give us fabulous 
prices for popular shares. This exultant 
feeling is refreshing. Let’s hope that it 
will last long enough to pull the market 
out of its chronic lethargy. Money is 
flowing into the town from all sides. It’s 
rumored that even the Filipinos are 
growing interested in the “tremendous 
possibilities” of Bank of Commerce, 
Candy common and ‘Transit issues. 

Third National Bank is quoted at 288 
bid, Commerce at 289 bid, American 
Central Trust at 147% bid. Mechanics’ 
is offering at 275, with 270 bid. Mercan- 
tile is higher, nominally. The last bid 
was 323. Missouri Trust was a star at- 
traction, the stock rising to 117 bid, 118 
asked, selling at 118'4 at one time. For 
St. Louis Union Trust .327% is bid, for 
Lincoln 1794. ° 











That Foggy Feeling 
PARRA RAMOOMOOOOOOrwwwwr 
ILIOUSNESS is no respector of 
persons. It attacks the staid 
married man, the merry wield- 
er of the carmine brush, the viva- 
cious society miss, and the abstem- 
ious little homebody, with impartial 
ferocity. It makes your skin look 
like Mexican leather and your head 
feel like a Whitehead torpedo about 
to explode. It puts a fuzz on your 
tongue in the morning and an unde- 
cided feeling in your stomach. You 
feel like a milliner’s parade looks 
on a rainy day, but you can’t locate 
the trouble. You're bilious; simply 
bilious, and you need a 


HEPTOL SPLIT 


“THE SPLIT THAT'S IT.” 


The pleasant and sparkling Laxative 
Water that acts directly on the liver 
and kidneys, flushes the bowels, 
strengthens the stomach and rids the 
system of surplus bile. It speedily re- 
lieves the distressing symptoms of 
biliousness:and makes you feel right. 
AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUG 
STORES, BARS, SODA FOUN- 
15 TAINS & GROCERY STORES. 15c 
THE MORRISON COMPANY, 


ST. LOUIS. WACO 








NEW YORK. 








United Railways preferred is exceed- 
ingly dull at 54 bid, 54% asked. Transit 
is slightly higher. The last sale was 
made at 12%. The 4 per cent bonds are 
lower, being offered at 80, the best bid 
being 7934. 

For Granite-Bimetallic 35 is bid, for 
Hope Mining 25, for Scantic 8 cents. 
American Central Insurance is offering 
at 210. For Simmons Hardware com- 
mon 96 is bid, for the 2nd preferred 
11334. 

Demand for money in the past week 
was less active at the local banks. In- 
terest rates are steady at 4% to 6 per 
cent for time and call loans. Sterling 
exchange is higher, the last quotation be- 
ing $4.88%. 

ob 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

K. J., Shelbyville, Ill—Since you are 
well-margined, would recommend hold- 
ing Steel preferred a while longer. Stock 
should rally sufficiently, barring the un- 
expected, to let you out even, at least. 

Subscriber—Wouldn’t care to invest 
in Mexican Central. Erie first preferred 
should work higher.in due time. Let 
American Ice alone. No merit to it. 

H. F. R., .Nashville, Tenn.—Cannot 
see anything specially attractive in Wa- 
bash preferred. If it should go up, it 
will be in sympathy with the rest. No 
prospect of a dividend on it. 

W. O. P., Ft. Scott, Kans—San An- 
tonio & Aransas Pass 4s a fair invest- 
ment at about 80. Iron Mountain uni- 
fied is a little too high for the present. 
Wouldn't advise investing in People’s 
Gas. 

xX. X. X.—Rock Island preferred 
highly speculative. Pennsylvania should 
be held, so should Illinois Central. The 
latter is as good as any of its class for 





an investment. 

“Empire,” Albany, N. Y.—Yes, con- 
sider them first-class investment. Par 
looks like reasonable price for the bonds. 
Not much, if any, depreciation likely to 


occur. 
ode obs abe 
WHAT’S THE ANSWER 


He entered the shop hurriedly, with 
the air of a man whose mind was occu- 
pied with a weighty commission. Those 
whom he passed at the door recalled 
afterward that he was muttering some 
formula under his breath as if fearful 
of forgetting it. He approached the 
counter heroically, yet with the air of 
one who devoutly wished it were well 
over. 

“TI want to get,” he 
“some—some ribbon for a red_ baby.” 
The saleswoman’s blank stare seemed to 
of something 


began boldly, 


arouse him to a _ sense 
amiss. 

“That is,” he hastily amended, “I 
should like some baby for red ribbed”— 

The girl was smiling broadly now, 
and two cash boys, a floor walker and 
several customers of feminine persua- 
sion who had drawn nearer, involunta- 
rily smiled in unison. 

“That is—of course, you know’— He 
was getting desperate. “I mean some 
red-ribbed—that is—some red ribs for a 
baby—some baby—red — ribs—some— 
thunder and guns! Where’s the way 
out?” 


“I wonder,” the saleswoman said 
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WORLD’S FAIR SEASON 
TICKETS NOW ON SALE 


Photographic season tickets, 


184 coupons, $25. 


Photographic season tickets, 184 coupons, for children 5 to 11 years, 


inclusive, $15. 
No charge for photograph. 


Coupons accepted at gate from date of delivery of book. 
Number of admissions daily at option of holder until 184 coupons 


are used 


Apply Room 146 Laclede Building, Fourth and Olive Streets, 
and downtown ticket offices of Vandalia, Chicago & Alton and Big Four 


Railroads. 
NORRIS B. GREGG, 


Director Concessions and Admissions. 


E, NORTON WHITE, 
Chief Dept. Admissions, 





thoughtfully after the lapse of an hour 
or two, “if he could have wanted some 
red baby ribbon?”—New York Times. 


hb ch be 
JOLLYING THE RUSSIANS 


At least the war has been a great boon 
to the native popular art in Russia. Col- 
ored pictures, generally of religious sub- 
jects, always have a great sale among 
the people—the whole year round being 
Valentine Day, as it were. With the 
outbreak of the war, however, one en- 
terprising publisher bethought himself to 
issue war instead of the usual religious 
pictures, and millions of these have sold 
like hot cakes, or whatever is the Rus- 
sian equivalent. All of the pictures, of 
course, represent the Russians splendid- 
ly victorious, and the Japanese in humil- 
iating defeat. For example, one of the 
most popular shows a magnificent Cos- 
sack, armed only with a whip, chasing a 
small army of little Japs over a cliff in- 
to the sea, while another shows the Cos- 
sack with a brace of Japanese tied by 
the pigtail to his stirrups, while a third 
is trailed behind with long queue plaited 
in the horse’s tail. With these pictures 
before them and strict censorship of all 
“regret-to-report” dispatches, the Czar’s 
subjects are thus kept in a very equable 
frame of mind.—New York Globe. 


ob ol ob 
HEELS OF VARIOUS HEIGHTS 


Heels are running high this year. The 
various heights have their names, but it 
is a clever woman who knows the height 
of her own shoe. On the military order 
there are four different heights of heel, 
with as many different names. A heel is 
military to 114 inches, Cuban to 1%, 
above that it is a Spanish heel, and above 
2 inches the heel is called Castilian. In 
the small, high heels, the French heel, 
that which ranges in height from 114 to 
2 inches, is called the Louis XV, and 
from 2 to 3 inches it is called a Du Bar- 
ry. There are people who wear these 
exaggerated heights, it is said, and fre- 
quently they are the stoutest of women, 
who hope to increase their own height 
and give the effect of a small foot by 
the long slope of the heel at the back. 

There are high boots in the tan, fine 
ones in the Russian calf and others in 
fancy combinations. One of these is the 
boot with a pongee kid foxing and white 
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SANDY BOTTOM 


A sensational drama of life at the foot of the Ozarks 
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GERMAN THEATER 
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TO-NIGHT, Benefit of Eugene Rautenberg 
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calf top, a laced shoe. Another pretty 
boct has the pongee kid top and a black 
patent leather foxing. These fancy 
styles are for women who can afford to 
have many changes.—New York Times. 
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TRAIN SICKNESS 


Road legs have to be acquired as much 
as sea legs, and in the various forms 
of locomotion, from the jolting omni- 
bus to the quick-stopping tube and air- 
braked trains, frequent opportunities 
arise for estimating the various amounts 
of agility, clutching of stay-straps and 
compensating bodily movements made by 
the cognoscenti in the particular class of 
vehicle of which they are for the time 
endeavoring to form an intergral part. 
That all forms of traveling are tiring 
is evident from the prevalent tendency 
to sleep in railway carriages. 

The vagaries of the traveling public 
are curious; some cannot ride except 
facing the engine or the horses, others 
cannot travel at all by railway, some have 
faint feelings when going at high speed, 
others are made actually sick, and we 
have known the utmost confusion caused 
unfortunate by the seats op- 

direction in which the train 
is moving being occupied, though cur- 
iously enough, the same feeling is not 
set up when the passenger can have a 
seat placed parallel with the direction 
of progress. ‘There is reason to believe 
that the action upon the eye muscles of 
the rapidly changing parallax and the 
quick passage of objects that are met 
and left have much to do with the pro- 
duction of tired feelings and of head- 


to some 


posite the 


aches caused by long journeys, and great 
relief is often simply 
closing the eyes or by .refraining from 
looking out of the windows, and if read- 
the daylight 
should be chosen and a large and clear 


experienced by 


img is to be indulged in, 
type of print selected.—Lanceet. 
de he Re 
An old Scottish crofter who wanted a 
reduction in rent appeared before the 
commission in Glasgow. It was pointed 
out to him that, from the number of cat- 
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DO YOU KNOW THE RELATION THE 
MILK HAS TO THE COCOANUT? 


IT PRESERVES IT 


Stenography bears the same relation to 


the young man desiring success in the 
business world. If you want to become 
quite a superior Stenographer at the 


SMALLEST POSSIBLE EXPENSE, 
send stamp for Booklet M Address 


Mercantile Industrial Institute 
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tle that were on his farm, hé must be 
“Och,” replied the 
old fellow, “you should see the bit 
beasties. They’re as lean, sir, as Phar- 
aoh’s_ kine.” “How lean was that?” 
asked a member of the commission, 
doubtless thinking that he had cornered 
the applicant. 
the answer: “So lean, sir, that they could 
only be seen in a vision.” 


ob ob 
TO ACQUIRE A SWEET VOICE 


“Tf the rising generation of American 
girls is not taught to use the speaking 
voice properly, we shall develop into a 
race of unconscious, unintentional 
shrews. If some rich woman wished to 
bring upon her head the blessings of 
posterity, she should endow a chair of 
voice development which would not nec- 
essarily include singing lessons,” so 
said Miss Lord of “The Runaways” 
Company recently. 

“Listen to the penetrating feminine 
voices all around us, shrilling, almost 
shrieking in head tones. And I am 
sure that not one of those women realizes 
that her remarks are being heard all 
over the room. If she did, she would 
talk less of personal matters. Ride on 
the elevated trains or on open surface 
cars, and your head will ache more from 
the piercing voices of the women 
around you than from the combined din 
of train and street. Have you ever 
heard a telephone ring in your ear be- 
cause the woman at the other end of 
the wire was using head tones in talk- 
ing? It is frightful. 

“The true root of the evil is that 
American women either cannot or will 
not use their speaking voice properly. 
Hundreds of dollars to cultivate a sing- 
ing voice, but not one cent not a jot of 
her time to improve her speaking voice. 
Massage and lessons in physical culture 
to develop a plump throat, but not five 
minutes a day to enlarge her chest. And 
yet a gentle voice is a woman’s most ef- 
fective weapon. 

“If a woman will stand squarely be- 
fore her glass, with her shoulders back, 
her head high, while she slowly inflates 
and empties her lungs, she will secure 
excellent chest development. Then let 
her give the sound of double O (00) as 
the lungs are emptied, but in rich low 
tones, which she feels come straight 
from the chest, or, as one woman. ex- 
pressed to me, from the pit of her stom- 
ach, and she will have taken the first 
step in developing a pleasing speaking 


doing rather well. 


voice. 

“Next let her take the same position 
and count up to ten as slowly as possi- 
ble while emitting one long breath, stead- 
ily increasing her chest expansion. Then 
let her practice her new speaking tone 
on her family, seeing how she can place 
her voice and yet be heard distinctly by 
members of the home circle. When 
on trains or walking on the street let 
her aim to strike a voice tone below the 
din, and not above it, so low, in fact, 
that it rings like a second or alto part 
in singing. She can then be heard as 
distinctly as if she tried to shout above 
the roar of street traffic and her voice 
will lose that penetrating, shrill quality 
which is the hall mark of the ill-bred 
woman.” 


Like a flash came back - 


SUMMER SHOWS 


Colonel Johp PD. Hopkins has eng 
eatest Europeay 

















NOBLE WORK 


The Civic Improvemegp eague will, 











D> them off the streets. e direct re- 
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space, apply quickly. 
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THE WORLD’S FAIR WILL OPEN 
APRIL 30th. 


THE GREAT WORLD’S FAIR NUMBER 


THE MIRROR 


Will Be Issued May 5th 


From a literary and artistic standpoint, this number will be one of the finest 
ever published in the United States. 


All space on the three-color section has been disposed of, and nearly all the 
two-color pages have been contracted for. 


The advertising space in this number will be limited, and if you want 


There will be no increase in rates, notwithstanding the fact that the circu- 
lation will be the largest in the history of the paper. 


For further particulars, rates, etc., address 


J. 
Business Manager, THE MIRROR, 
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J. SULLIVAN, 
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Selling dates: 


Return limit: June 30. 


Route” 
Mexico). 


Rock Island 
System 





‘473 Cal me] 


The rate from other points is correspondingly low. 
April 23 to May 1. 


Liberal stop-over privileges. 

A very unusual opportunity to see the wonders of 
the West—the Rocky Mountains, Great Salt 
Lake and the cities, old missions, resorts and 
marvelous vegetation of California. 

The Rock Island System forms a part of two 
direct and very interesting routes to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco—‘Scenic Line” 
Colorado and Salt Lake City) and “Southern 
(via El] Paso and within sight of Old 

Go one way, return the other. 


Full information at this office. 


H. P. Mantz, 
District Passenger Agent, 
900 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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“What was it your husband wanted 
to see me about?” inquired Mrs. New- 
liwed’s papa. “I think he wanted to 


borrow a couple of hundred dollars from 
you,” she said. “He’s so anxious to get 
out of debt.” 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS| 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT 
MDCCCCIV 


= This new edition, of Homeward: Songs 
HOMEWARD: SONGS BY by the way is based upon the belief that 
THE WAY. Mr. Russell has at last come in a meas- 
By A. E. urable degree to his own. It is a fact 


that a 1 i is 
450 coptes on Van Gelder hand-made A —, ~— ee e re af one 
paper, old style boards. choicest lyrics are enshrined in this 


Price $1.50 Net. earliest volume. 

It is now put forth in 10-point old-style 
Roman type with original symbolic de- 
vice in red on title-page, repeated after 
colophon, and in such beautifully pro- 
portioned small quarto format cannot 
fail of attracting all who are interested in 
the finer lyrical results of the Celtic 
revival. 





Of the same sombre genre as The City 
of Dreadful Night, by another unhappy 
man of genius, Zhe Ballad of Reading 
Gaol stands for all time as-the latest 
and greatest of Wilde’s imaginary work. 

In The Lyric Garland Series this poem 
receives a dignified typographical treat- 
ment which its sinister beauty demands. 


II. 
THE BALLAD OF READING 
GAOL. 


By Oscar WILDE. 


950 copies on Van Gelder hand-made 
paper, old style boards. 


Price 50 cents Net. 


Issued uniform with our other volumes 

III. in the Vest Pocket Series, Stevenson’s 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE. charming discourse on love, marriage, 
AN ESSAY. and the conduct of life, will ungestionably 
By Ropert Louis STEVENSON. appeal to his admirers the world over. 


OTHER ISSUES IN THE It is a book peculiarly adapted to read- 
VEST POCKET SERIES. ing, whatever one’s mood or wherever 
FirzGERALp’s RUBAIYAT. one happens to be—whether at home or 
Il. SONNETS FROM THE Portv- | © vacation—in health or the search 
GUESE. for it! 
III. SwINBURNE’s LAUS VENERIS. 
1V. AEs TRIPLEX AND OTHER Es- 
SAYS. 
V. NATURE THOUGHTS BY RICH- 
ARD JEFFERIES. 


VI. AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE, 
TRANSLATED BY ANDREW LANG 


— 








‘es ts bound in the following 
es Sepia ; ALL BOOKS SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT 





styles: 

Blue Paper Wrapper $ .25 Net . OF NET PRICE 

Limp Cloth ‘ p ° .40 Net 

Flexible Leather, Gilt Top .75 Net THOMAS B. MOSHER 
Japan Vellum Edition . 1.00 Net PORTLAND, MAINE 





A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE MOSHER 
BOOKS SENT FREE TO ALL WHO MEN- 
TION THE MIRROR. 








EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS FOR ST. LOUIS ARE 
STIX, BAER & FULLER 




















“By two or three witnesses shall a matter 
be established.”’ 


FIVE 
‘POINTS 
OF EXCELLENCE 


Leaving the center of the city 
from which you start; reaching the 
center of the city of your destina- 
| tion, “over smooth and level tracks ; 

giving rest and comfort; riding be- 
| side the running waters most of the 
way; through the centers of popu- 
lation to the gateways of commerce; 
when you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 








BIG FOUR 
and 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO R’y 


A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the 
“Four Track Series’’ will be sent free upon 


t ins t 
receipt of atwo-cent stamp by George H. Fast Trains to 





Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand WASHINGTON, 
| Central Station, New York. BALTIMORE, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





hink ATLANTIC CITY, 
Bilter (to cook)—I suppose you thin NEW YORK CITY. 
you’ve got as much right to drink my 
whiskey as I have. 

Cook—Well’ oi’s livin’ wid yer woife, 
too, ain’t 1?—Harper’s Bazar. 





Ticket Office: 
Broadway and Chestnut Street. 























2 COSMOS .# 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY 


The best work yet produced by this author. Photo- 
graph and autograph in each book. Price $1.25, pre- 
paid to any address. Send money by post-office order to 


Ernest McGaffey, Chicago, III. 
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ST.LOUIS © 3 : 
i ae we st yseg 
FRENCH LICK SPRINGS we 
TICKET OFFICES 
OLIVE ano SIXTH VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 
AND 9.30 A. M. 9.08 P. M. 2.05 A. M. 
UNION STATION. DINING CARS A LA CARTE 


F. D. Gildersleeve, Ass’t Gen’] Pass. Agt. ST. LOUIS, MO. H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent. 








California 


WITH EYES WIDE OPEN 
That's the way to travel, if you would 
profit by it ... On the Santa Fe, going 
to California, are peaks miles high, and 
canyons a mile deep; rainbow-colored 
petrified forests, ages old; nomadic 
Navajos and home-loving Pueblo 
Indians; painted deserts and oases of 
tropical verdure ... Seen on no other 
The California Limited runs through 
this southwest land of enchantment daily, 
between Chicago, Los Angeles, San Diego 
and San Francisco. Visit Grand Canyon o 
Our illustrated booklets, mailed free, will help 

sake plan 0 Callemia teow. Adieen 
General fom Office, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. .. .. .. 




















TH For LIQUOR DRINHING, MORPHINE THE Z 
Keeley All Narcotic Drug Using, Neurasthenia, Tobacco and Cigarette Addictions eeley 
DR, J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager 


@ | ULC 280!1-3-5 Locust Sr., Sr. Louis. Bell Phone, Beaumont 450 @G& Ue 


HOME TREATMENT FOR TOBACCO AND NEURASTHENIA 











24 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR TEN CENTS 


A Golden Opportunity—Within the Reach of 
Every Resident and Visitor of St. Louis. 








There has been deposited in the National Bank of 
Commerce of St. Louis, the sum of Five Thousand 
Dollars, which amount will be given away next 
October 12th. 

This small fortune will be directly within the grasp 
of every man in and around St. Louis who smokes, 
and indirectly every man, woman and child in the 
city 
Xi is but natural and fair to assume that this magnifi- 
cent sum wil] not be given away simply for philan- 
thropic reasons, but the conditions and requirements 
governing its disposal are so easy that it practically 
amounts to a gift. 

The World’s Fair Management has set aside 
October J]th next as Missouri Day, upon which date 
itis expected the people of the grand old State will 
turn out en masse to do honor to the World’s greatest 
exposition. 

© estimate the number of paid admissions to the 
Exposition on this day will require considerable 
skill, yet will afford no little interest, inasmuch as the 
sum of Five Thousand Dollars will be paid to the per- 
son making the correct or nearest correct estimate. 
Should there be more than one correct or nearest cor- 
rect estimate, this sum will be equally divided between 
the.persons making such estimates. 

The conditions governing this contest of skill] are 
essentially as follows:— 

The Million Cigar Co., of St. Louis, are placing on 
the market a new brand of 10-cent cigars, known as 
the ‘“‘$5,000-Cigar for Ten Cents,”’ a piece of 
goods of highest quality, and the equal of any and su- 
périor of many cigars now retailing for ten cents. 

With each and every purchase of a $5,000 Cigar for 

Ten Cents, an official estimate card will be given by 
ypur. dealer, on which card estimates must be made. 

ull instructions as to = manner of making estimates 
will be printed upon these official cards. You have 
ov to buy one of these cigars, make your estimate, 

enjoy your smoke. Every time you smoke a 
$5,000 Cigar for Ten Cents you tighten your grip on 
Five Thousand Dollars. 

It must be apparent to any intelligent mind that the 
$5,000 Cigar for Ten Cents will be of superior quality, 
guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction to the smoker, 
or its sale would be limited to the first trial. 

The contest is a method of introducing and adver- 
tising this brand of cigars, adopted by The Million 
Cigar Co., and the aim of the Company, as its name 
implies, is to sell One Million $5,000 Cigars for Ten 
Cents between now and October JIth next. There- 
fore the cigar must be good, else how could we do it? 

As above stated the sum of Five Thousand Dollars 
is now on deposit, with the distinct stipulation that the 
amount can be drawn only by the person earning it 
according to the rules of the contest, by order of the 
Million Cigar Co., of St. Louis. 

he next time you buy a cigar ask for the $5,000 
Cigar for Ten Cents, and an estimate card will 
given you, free of charge. Anyone wishing to make 
- estimate without purchasing a $5,000 Cigar for 

Ten Cents may do so by paying 1|5c for an official 
estimate card. 

It may be a few days before your dealer will have 
these cigars in stock, but an effort will be made to 
place.them as rapidly as possible. 

THE MILLION CIGAR COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The “True St. Louis 
World’s Fair Line.” 
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fiction and kindred = 
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Watch for our announcement 
extraordinary, 


D J. PRICE, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


L. TRICE, 
2d Vice-Pres. and Gen’] Mngr. 


“The Texas Road.” Palestine, Texas. 








CARMODY ’S, 


BIG FOUR 


ERIE R. R. and 
PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 
Will Operate Fast Through Trains to 
PITTSBURGH, 
BUFFALO, 
Sia CHAUTAUQUA, 
Bic 4 fers, he “ BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 
cing May Ist, 4. The Day of the Dog, McCutcheon, 
Ticket Office Viking’s anoint WwW ouner. $1; The 
i ariin ‘ 
Broadway and Chestnut Street Fair in Love, Sawyer 531.30: The — 
mirable Tinker, Jepson, $1.20; The Gor- 
don Elopement, Wells and Taber, $1; 
The Woodhouse Correspondence, Rus- 


INFORMATION CHEERFULLY GIVEN. 





ED. KEANE, 
Ass’t. Gen’l. Passenger Agent, 
104 North Fourth, ST. LOUS 




















sell and Sichel, $1; The Yoks, Miller, 
$1.20. A complete line of April maga- 
zines now on sale at 


JETT’S BOOK STORE, 


806 Olive Street. 
che Gran 





Wm. Schaefer, 


Proprietor. 








MONEY TO LOAN 


N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 
Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET. 





every monthand59, ———— 

to lovers of 920d, literature —— for 
one dollar a year or ten cents a copy—on 
all trains and news stands. Three months trial, 25¢ts 


dravel Publishing Ce. St Louis! 


/ 
How is Jrave, siaceisin$ sts Lee eh: 50000 Month?” 








213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 








CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO 
AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 


To accommodate students and teach- 
ers of literary schools, Draughon’s 
Practical Business College, corner 10th 
and Olive, St. Louis, is now making a 
special summer rate, a reduction of al- 
most one-half. To those teachers who 
enter for three months. not later than 
July 10. it will sell the Bookkeeping 
Course, or the Shorthand and Type- 
writing Course, for $25, or all courses 
combined for only $30. Penmanship, 
spelling, etc., is free. This is one of a 
chain of eight colleges indorsed by 
business men. Incorporated capital 
stock, $300,000. Fourteen bankers on 
its Board of Directors. Its diploma 
means something. For catalogue call, 
write or phone. (Both phones.) 
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ANY WAY YOU READ IT, 
IT SPELLS ALTON, 


AND ALTON SPELLS: 


"O NLY WAY.” 


N O DUST. 


SHUTLAS LEGS RSRRRSSORAES | 11240 Lape CERES 
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PATTISON’S 


NINTH AND LOCUST 


BUFFET and BOWLING ALLEYS 











®rn AND LOCUST. 





Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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ONLY LINE TO WORLD'S FAIR MAIN ENTRANCE 


Wiustrated Folder Sent Fre 
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St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Tenth and O'Fallon Streets, + St. Louis, Mo. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- 
ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. Private room patients 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 

For further information apply to SISTER SUPERTOR. 

TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. oe 
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BOOKS [255] HDS 200K STORE 


found at 
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i GR) “THE KATY FLYER” 


Oklahoma, Texas, Indian Territory, 





Mexico and California. 
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The Greatest System 
of Transportation in America 
is composed of 


“Big Four Route” 








Growing Old Gracefully 
—~and Healthfully 


The infirmities of old age are 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
BOSTON & ALBANY, 









LAKE SHORE, 
aera e aye OYE successfully combated by the 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY. use of 
EUSER-B P 
These lines operate ANH USCH’s 
MANY FAMOUS TRAINS e i Nubrine 
through the —-The Food-Drink. 
DENSEST POPULATION RyVEUSER swjits tonic properties are invalua- 


and 


LARGEST CITIES ein } ble to those who are weak— 
in pa ge eRtING ynursing mothers, little children 
AMERICA Cee er jand the aged. 
a All druggists sell it. Prepared by the 





Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 


Connection with all Steamship Lines to and from New 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Norfolk 
TICKET OFFICE 


over 
! SMOOTHEST ROADWAYS 


eet Rig Raye A el pete” By DS ped pened er ont 


Broadway and Chestnut 
W. P. DEPPE, 
CHIEF ASST. GEN’L. PASS. AGENT. (ae (e@ » 1S (Ae (a& » 
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